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Friends of the Huntington Library 


N ASSOCIATION, the “Friends of the Huntington Library;’ in the 
A process of organization as this issue of the Quarterly goes to 
press, is a happy augury for the future development of the institu- 
tion; it is furthermore an evidence of the growing interest of the 
public in its welfare. The Quarterly takes pleasure in announcing 
that it has been asked to serve as the medium for the publication of 
news concerning this organization and its activities for the advance- 
ment of the Library’s program. The primary purpose of the as- 
sociation is to increase the already large number of friends of the 
Library and to provide an opportunity for many who would like 
to show in a tangible way their appreciation of the great gift made 
by Mr. Huntington and to assist in accomplishing the purposes for 
which it was designed by the Founder. The “Friends” will include 
those interested in any part or any activity of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, whether in its books, manuscripts, 
art collections, gardens, exhibitions, publications, or research. The 
shortened name of the association is merely for convenience and 
does not imply limitation to any particular field. 

The idea of an organized association for such a purpose is not 
new. The Friends of the Bodleian have been particularly helpful in 
recent years to the most famous of all university libraries. In France 
La Société des Amis du Louvre was an early example of organized 
effort by the patrons of art and letters. In the United States several 
institutions have received invaluable support from similar groups, 
such as the Yale Library Associates, the Friends of the Princeton Li- 
brary, and the Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Naturally the association of the Friends of the Huntington Library 
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originated in southern California, but the movement is sponsored 
by a widely representative number of persons in this country and 
abroad. 

The widespread interest in the movement has led to a belief that 
reciprocal benefits may be possible. It is proposed, accordingly, by 
carefully planned efforts to keep the “Friends” informed of the var- 
ied activities of the institution and to give them a substantial re- 
turn for their contribution. The annual contribution is to be $10 
from each Friend. Larger amounts will be gladly accepted, but no 
further obligation will be incurred by anyone who joins the asso- 
ciation. Each member will receive regularly the Huntington Library 
Quarterly. The Quarterly will continue to publish the same quality 
of scholarly articles, maintaining the standard already established. 
These articles are primarily written for students and specialists in 
various fields of learning, but some of them are of general interest. 
Even the articles which may be of no particular interest to others 
than specialists will reveal the extent of the fields of investigation 
being explored at the Huntington Library. Many friends will be 
concerned with the art gallery and the gardens as well as with the 
library proper. If a member does not wish to receive the Quarterly 
he may obtain other publications, photographs, or photostats to the 
equivalent value ($5.00). In addition to the Quarterly, each mem- 
ber will receive the annual reports and the calendars giving notice 
of regular exhibitions, special exhibits, and things of timely interest 
in the gardens. Various other ways by which information concern- 
ing the institution and its activities may be disseminated are being 
studied. 

The balance remaining from each annual subscription will be 
spent for the purpose of assisting in acquiring books, manuscripts, 
pictures, prints, and works of art, or in obtaining rare plants and 
desired material for the great botanical collections. The fund may 
also be employed to increase the usefulness of the institution by aid- 
ing the publications or the public exhibitions. No funds provided 
by the “Friends” are to be used for operating expenses or mainte- 
nance. 

Many persons have made and are making welcomed gifts to the 
library, the art collections, and the gardens. The new organization 
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will encourage this spirit of generosity. It will seek in addition to 
co-ordinate efforts of a slightly different character and to open up 
new opportunities. 

Two cases can be reported in which the “Friends” have already 
been of service while the organization was yet incipient. An oppor- 
tunity occurred to acquire two historical caricatures, in water color, 
by Professor Henry Tonks (1862-1937), late Principal of the Slade 
School of Art in London University and one of the most prominent 
members of the New English Art Club. His exceptional draftsman- 
ship was brilliantly and mordantly at home in satirical drawings. 
His caricatures, known chiefly in the circle of his friends, have ap- 
peared in rare exhibitions, and have hitherto remained in a few 
private collectors’ hands. Quite recently the Trustees of the British 
Museum accepted from the most important of these collections 
eleven examples. From this same collection came an offer to the 
Huntington Library of two of Tonks’ water-color caricatures, which, 
by virtue of their subject, seemed of special value to an American 
library interested in the history of the United States as exemplified 
in cartoons. The offer was submitted to a few prospective Friends of 
the Library, who immediately contributed the sum needed to pur- 
chase these drawings, which have been added to the Library’s re- 
markable collection of historical cartoons. 

The other case concerns a small collection of manuscripts, of an 
archival nature, relating to early California between 1771 and 1826. 
There are forty pieces in all—nine of them by Diego de Borica, five 
by Felipe de Neve, and two by Pedro Fages. All three of these per- 
sonages were governors in the Spanish period of California history 
and their manuscripts are rare. There are also four documents of 
Bucareli, one of the ablest Spanish viceroys to New Spain. The bal- 
ance of the collection consists of letters and reports by Argiiello, 
Ortega, Echeandia, and other men prominent during the regime of 
Spain and Mexico. These documents were offered at a price far be- 
low their commercial value, provided they would be placed in the 
safekeeping of the Huntington Library. The Librarian, much as he 
desired them, did not feel that the institution could afford to buy 
them, as all its efforts in this field are being concentrated on the 
period after the American occupation of California. Again, a few 
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prospective Friends, learning of this opportunity, promptly guar- 
anteed the necessary amount to add the documents to the Library’s 
rich California collections. 

The Huntington Library is not merely a static repository of 
books, manuscripts, and objects of art; it is, itself, actively engaged 
in the advancement of learning. A permanent research staff is being 
steadily recruited. This is supplemented by associate members, who 
are invited for longer or shorter periods, and by a number of Re- 
search Fellows who receive annual appointments. The endeavor is 
to have the material in the collections used by competent scholars, 
to assist students to this end, and to publish some of the results of 
their studies. By their encouragement and assistance, the ‘‘Friends” 
will be engaged in the promotion of the highest type of learning 
in the arts and letters. 
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Points of View 


INCE THE HUNTINGTON Liprary opened its doors as a research in- 
iaenien over ten years ago, more than eighty scholars from the 
United States and Europe have visited it upon official invitation and 
hundreds of others on their own initiative. The fields of investiga- 
tion have touched almost all phases of the development of English 
and American culture. Out of this infinite variety there has de- 
veloped in the course of the years a stimulating atmosphere of dis- 
cussion in which the interchange of ideas and helpfulness are the 
controlling motives; but when the search for truth compels forth- 
right criticism, it is never lacking. A tradition—if the practice of ten 
years may be so dignified—has been established of friendly and sym- 
pathetic but frank discussion. 

Occasionally scholars present more formal statements of their 
findings and of their views for the benefit of their colleagues. Pro- 
fessor F M. Powicke, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
made such a report in 1937 upon materials for the study of medieval 
history in the Huntington collections. Asa result of that report came 
the two papers printed below. These papers, however, are not for- 
mal statements. Never intended for publication, they were merely 
further projections of the authors’ thinking about their fields of 
study and were originally prepared for their colleagues. 

When Professor Powicke concluded his report on medieval manu- 
scripts he hesitated a moment and then remarked that some of his 
hearers might wonder, as every thoughtful student must wonder, as 
to the purpose of historical study—what impulse drives the scholar 
to explore out-of-the-way and dark recesses of the past—and then he 
gave his own view of the historian’s ultimate goal, his own concep- 
tion of the historian’s reason for being. The printed words below, 
which epitomize Mr. Powicke’s statement, cannot convey completely 
the impression made that afternoon upon a small group of his fel- 
low workers. One of the greatest of living historians had made a 
little impromptu speech giving in language simple and sincere a 
clue to his own scholarly ideals. Mr. Powicke has kindly permitted 
his remarks to be printed here. 

Collins Baker, who in 1932 had transplanted himself from an 
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environment of pictures and intercourse with practicing painters 
to a milieu in which stronger emphasis is laid on historical and sci- 
entific methods, had been speculating, and now and then speaking, 
on the essential difference of approach between these two worlds: 
on the artist’s prime concern with impalpable values, as distinct 
from his colleague’s business with more material and demonstrable 
things. He has attempted, as a sort of apologia, to set forth a per- 
sonal conviction of the nature of the artist’s approach and of the 
essential distinguishing function of art. 


HE GREATER NUMBER Of those present are not medievalists nor 
jk ievoen of social history. Some may have reflected, as I often 
reflect myself, about the difference between our studies, their rela- 
tive values, and the validity of their material. While the methods of 
historical study are the same whether one is dealing with a medieval 
charter or a literary text, the objects of study are not the same. The 
serious historian is trying—and trying in vain—to get behind the 
texts to something that never existed save in fugitive emotion and 
endeavor, to something that even those who had a part in it could 
seldom describe as the historian would like to describe it. The liter- 
ary historian, on the other hand, has as the object of his study an 
expression of emotion and experience, of thought and endeavor, 
which will last unchanged, save for the emendations of a few cor- 
rupted readings, so long as mankind can keep it safe. Here, on the 
one side, we have what are called the bare facts, so arranged as to 
be intelligible, so expressed as to give what the historian feels to 
have truth—but not the original emotion, the original experience. 
There, on the other side, we have what a poet or an essayist or what- 
ever he may have been desired to say as the permanent expression 
of himself, of his moods and reflections, of something charged with 
an appeal to the reader, to his capacity for recognition and appre- 
ciation. Sometimes the difference between the task of the historian 
and the services of the student of literature strikes us so forcibly that 
we are inclined to think that the historian’s happiness lies in bare 
facts, and we wonder how this can be. The historian is like a man 
who goes for an evening stroll and announces on his return home 
that, as it was rather dark, he had only been able to see the vague 
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outlines of the villages in the next valley and of a church steeple 
here or there; the literary student is like a man who after the same 
walk repeats a line which can stir us to the depths—a miracle in six 
words— “Hamlets brown and dim discovered spires.’ 

This distinction, so far as it goes, seems to me to be perfectly fair. 
But in reality it changes the contrast from that between the histo- 
rian and the literary scholar to that between the historian and the 
poet himself. The historian, unlike the literary scholar, cannot take 
as the object of his study or his reflections words which are sufficient 
in themselves and owe their value very largely to an apt and poign- 
ant expression not only of what the poet has seen but of the emo- 
tional experience which has hitherto been unexpressed, but which 
can approach, in the ready response of his hearers or readers, the 
intensity of his own experience. 

I should like to try to make my point clear. I know that some 
people say that the beauty and appeal of poetry depend upon the 
music of words. I agree with those who say that they depend upon 
the awakening of unrealized or inexpressible experience by realized 
and expressed experience, and that the great poet is able, by the 
magic of words, to bring about this response. If the experience is 
of a lower kind, the words, however apt, cannot enrich it or ennoble 
it. Take the line I have quoted: “Hamlets brown and dim discovered 
spires.’ I do not think that the beauty of that line is conveyed by the 
sounds alone, or that the words would seem equally beautiful to a 
man who did not find meaning in them. A historian, by expressing 
a change of mood in a slight change of phrase—if he appeals to ex- 
perience like the poet—can make exactly the same facts either im- 
pressive or unimportant, either full of high purpose or a record of 
cynical behavior. 

The social historian may have to deal with the text of Matthew 
Paris or Clarendon, as the literary historian deals with the text of 
Hamlet, but beyond that their paths diverge. The historian has then 
to get behind his texts into a confusing country which, because it is 
everyman’s land, is no man’s land. If he tries to be creative like the 
poet, he is almost certain to depend for his success upon an impres- 
sion of the actual experience which his readers have had in the 
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world about them, not upon his effort to indicate something that is 
no longer present. He may try to describe a thirteenth-century vil- 
lage but, in order to get the effect, he will unconsciously charge his 
description with emotion drawn from elsewhere. In fact, most nar- 
rative history is of this kind, and at one time or another we have 
all been tempted and have fallen. 

Yet the historian who resists the temptation has his reward, and 
he can pass some of it—not much—on to his readers. Humility and 
austerity, if he has the insight and courage to train himself in these 
virtues, can be the vehicle of the truth as he sees it and can convey 
to others something of the experience which he has had. Then the 
imaginative faculty of the historian can justly take the lead, for it 
will not express itself in misleading words, but will give life to the 
truth—or the shorthand which is all that historical truth can be. The 
historian should be content to let his deepest experience, his true 
reward, give power to his writing without words. He has been where 
nobody else has been. He has seen what nobody else has seen, in 
transitory moments of absorption, when the very intensity of his 
critical faculty seemed to open a new world to him. But he should 
not try to talk about his experience. It is 

like a spark 


That needs must die, although its little beam 


Reflects upon a diamond. E M. PowIckE 


O ADD ANOTHER PARAGRAPH to the modern literature of Art re- 
leas some nerve. Of this literature much tends to be so abstruse 
and metaphysical, if not actually mystical, that the layman rejects 
it as a mystery. This does not discompose the authors: who are in- 
clined to hold that real art is too difficult and abstract to be under- 
stood by ordinary people. Though we may passionately challenge 
this contention, still we may have to admit that the very nature and 
function of great art make it, if not impossible, at least hard for 
a would-be interpreter to couch his interpretation and ideas con- 
cretely. And yet I have a conviction that in his way the ordinary 
man needs no conversion. He has already instinctively and mutely 
accepted what, in my view, are the essential nature and function of 
art. His sense of values may not be refined; he may confound the 
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glitter with the gold; but he is pretty sure that what he wants is the 
rare, the other-worldly, the transcendent. He is unlikely to accuse 
himself of this high-sounding aim; pressed, he might say that he 
looks to art to show him things that otherwise he might have missed, 
and to take him out of himself. The.artist, he supposes, has a gift for 
seeing rather more than meets the ordinary eye, a knack of affording 
some small escape from the humdrum world. But it is not easy to 
confirm our layman in his possibly unconscious recognition of the 
function of art without exciting his suspicion. For the very words 
that must be used to express the inexpressible quality that he ex- 
pects, the element that takes him out of himself and gives him a 
loophole, are apt to have a sort of priestish, esoteric ring. 

For many years I had the privilege of constant intercourse with 
practicing artists. Possibly the view I am expressing of the nature and 
function of art would have been partly tolerated by some of them, 
if they could have conquered their natural and right reluctance to 
read about what was to them an indiscussible instinct, calling for no 
literary dissection. Generally their view of the art-philosophies that 
in recent years have so abounded, was that as the philosophers had 
no true understanding of what an artist thought and felt, they were 
only guessing: like an observer who, with no French, expounds the 
conversation of a group of Parisians. Their theories and metaphys- 
ics, therefore, were so impressively incomprehensible because they 
lacked this key to what really is a simple business, so long as none 
starts psychoanalyzing its behavior. To some of those painters I 
might have seemed to offer a partial and rather rudimentary ex- 
planation of the processes by which they worked. 

Broadly speaking, an artist is he who tries to express emotional 
awareness of immateriality. It is true that great artists have ex- 
pressed their reaction to materiality as well—the materiality of bulk, 
the tangible appeal of flesh and texture. Many have excelled in 
“tactile values” and “‘volume;’ but none has stopped short there. It 
is this endeavor to express emotional awareness of more than phys- 
ical or material fact, such as can be measured and sensually received, 
that warrants the title of artist. Inevitably artists range from rudi- 
mentary to very highly developed kinds, in proportion to the qual- 
ity of their emotion and their competence to express it. Conversely, 
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he is not an artist who seeks to express a purely intellectual aware- 
ness. Of course there is an intricate overlap, but the distinction | 
am trying to make clear resides primarily in the approach. True 
imagination will make the most incorruptible scientist, or even a 
historian, an artist in his understanding, and the gifts of intellect 
will enrich an artist in purifying and disciplining his emotion and 
expression. His emotion cannot be expressed and clarified at all 
without some sort of intellect; translation of that feeling into form 
and color, and the use of technical devices, involve knowledge. At 
the white-hot stage of emotion a good artist can usually surmount 
this moment of translation without serious loss to his prime inspira- 
tion; his mind and hand are electrified by his emotion, so that he 
translates almost automatically. But later, when he sits back to 
reason about what he has apprehended emotionally, and about his 
unreasoning first rendering of it, he is in danger. Rational explana- 
tions and second thoughts will too often chill and deflate the spir- 
itual vision of a sketch into a soulless picture. On the other hand 
abused emotion will ruin him too. Here is the need for that fine 
understanding and wisdom which distinguish the sensitive from the 
sentimental. The artist with that core does not consciously prolong 
and indulge spontaneous emotion. He does not keep the pedal 
down. As I shall try to indicate, his emotion uses him: he does not 
prostitute it for effect. His general wisdom and inteiligence have 
built him a character capable of deep emotion and ripe expression, 
and endowed him with a quick discrimination between the glib 
and the genuine, the temporal and the spiritual. Wordsworth’s defi- 
nition of poetry, sometimes misquoted, is relevant to our considera- 
tion of the place of emotion in the art of painting. He states that 
“poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings: it takes 
its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity: the emotion is 
contemplated till by a species of reaction the tranquillity gradually 
disappears” and an emotion akin to the first is gradually produced 
“and does itself actually exist in the mind”; at this stage ‘‘successful 
composition” generally begins. So far as painting from Nature is 
concerned I do not think that this mental process is required, for 
the painter’s mode of execution differs greatly from the poet’s. But 
if he has to translate his sketch into a formal picture, in which ques- 
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tions of grammar, construction, design, etc., have to be more care- 
fully weighed, unless he can experience anew a thrill kindred to 
that which inspired him in his sketch, he has lost virtue. If, taking 
counsel with his logical reason, he resorts to intellectual rules to 
“improve” what was engendered by emotional perception, or if he 
substitutes rational concepts and recipes for what I will call intu- 
ition, he transmutes his metal from one kind to another. 

The processes by which art is produced should be considered, 
though enumeration and “slow-motion” analysis will devitalize 
them. The finest time-recording instrument could not register the 
intervals between the earliest of these processes. The first is recep- 
tion, the second perception, and the third emotion. I wish to sug- 
gest the essential passivity and objectivity of that first step, but the 
inadequacy of words to express subtle ideas will be no doubt an 
obstacle. ‘The artist’s perception receives, from without, a shock—an 
intimation, a revelation. He receives this passively, as a mirror re- 
ceives the image of a passing cloud. We speak of a painter looking 
about for something to paint; but he is not looking about for what 
he knows is, or should be, there, as we look for a pin on the floor. 
As he “looks about;’ or as he just goes along, his perception receives 
animpact from something his eye has lit upon. No interval measure- 
ment is possible between this reception and its galvanic action on 
perception. Nor could we measure the interval between the awaken- 
ing of perception and the inrush of consequent emotion. It all hap- 
pens in a flash; but we should not overlook the distinctness of these 
almost simultaneous actions. 

We can explain the processes of radio reception and photography, 
but we cannot ultimately explain what it was that came into the 
great artist’s ken, woke his perception, and tapped his emotion. Let 
us in our mind’s eye compare three things: a great master’s picture 
(let us say a portrait or landscape by Rembrandt or Turner), a skil- 
ful, mediocre picture, and an honest photograph, all of the same 
subject. In the last, we can “check” everything; in the mediocre pic- 
ture we shall find a “‘feeling;’ expressed in various ways of emphasis 
and selection (quite apart from arbitrary compositional changes in 
detail), that the photograph does not record; in the Rembrandt or 
the Turner we should find transfiguration. The outward aspect 
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would seem to be a sign of some inward and spiritual significance; 
it is as though we had been shown a mystery. Evidently aesthetic 
truth and significance are on a sliding scale. The greater the artist 
the more sensitive his perception, the more profound his emotion, 
and the truer and more profound the significance that he perceives, 
This applies equally to those who study his works. No sensitive 
person but would recognize in the great seer’s picture a truth and 
meaning that transcend the mediocre picture’s familiar truth and 
limited meaning, and the measurable accuracy of the camera. But 
we might strain “to the last point of vision, and beyond,’ for a satis- 
factory material definition of the nature of a great artist’s inspira- 
tion. Neither superiority of eyesight, nor technical accomplishment 
—neither more acute observation, nor even a finer feeling for color— 
explains the difference in content. We say vaguely that the better 
artist is more sensitive. 

The artist’s reception and immediate perception of what we will 
call his inspiration were involuntary: he became aware of some- 
thing outside himself and his ideas: he caught a hint, a flash, from 
a sphere beyond the zone of reasoned familiarity. It is difficult to 
avoid a kind of mystical twist in discussing these things, but we need 
not shy at this if we reflect that awareness of this farther sphere of 
universal life is just as present in the robust landscape of Constable, 
in a thundering sea of Turner, and in a Rembrandt portrait as in 
the work of the most mystical painter. The artist’s perception of this 
flash from that outer sphere is objective. We cannot believe that the 
difference in content, which we noted in our imaginary comparison 
of a great artist’s work with a photograph, is rooted and grows in 
the narrow bounds of an individual’s mind. For the appeal of his 
work is universal: it rings down the ages. His emotion, too, is at first 
objective, though it may fuse with a subjective feeling, tinged by 
personal experience and quality. But it was unsought and caused 
by an agency outside his control and rational ken. Photographic 
plates receive their impressions from light; artists are put in a fer- 
ment by their perception—of a storm breaking in the mountains; 
golden reflections swinging on the glassy surface of a lake; athletes 
straining; or the brooding knowledge of old age. But the material, 
physical facts before their eyes explain, even to them, little of the 
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cause of their disturbance. They know that they are urgently dis- 
turbed and must make a kind of physical contact, as best they can, 
with the vision that excited them. That is the simple answer to the 
oft-debated question, “Why does man produce pictures?” He must 
possess and identify himself with the wonder that was revealed: 
mere platonic contemplation is not enough. 

The artist’s spontaneous concern is to express not physical facts— 
geological, botanical, anatomical, or atmospheric—but the emotion 
discharged by his perception of the inward and spiritual significance 
of these things. I cannot overemphasize that his perception and emo- 
tion were kindled from without: by what we may call either Nature 
or universal life. They were not manufactured within the cocoon 
of his mind. They are his communications with universal life, that 
comprehends and transcends his own suburban fraction. He is as a 
radio with acute reception. So it is that the greatest art expresses 
emotion kindled by Nature, by something greater than an artist’s 
selfexcited emotion. The great men stick to their impression of 
Nature because they realize that what seemed to them wonderful 
surpasses their power of invention, and because they recognize that 
the emotion roused in them by that wonder is inherent in, and some- 
how identical with, what they saw. By trial and error they have 
learned that nothing they could make-up would be so wonderful. 
How could it? Do we find solace or excitement in telling ourselves 
stories, or do we seek outside ourselves? Artists realize that Nature— 
whatever that may be—and not they themselves, exalted and en- 
chanted them, and that by following their emotion blindly they 
may better express what they feel than by consciously heightening 
or distorting. Here and there, no doubt, tense feeling gives tense 
emphasis or ignores what in Nature seemed negligible. In the heat 
of emotion there are gradations of wonder and peaks of significance, 
but no great artist, uncrippled by cataract or arthritis, would pro- 
duce results that deny the manifested laws of Nature. For his emo- 
tion was kindled by their manifestation. It is safe to say that no 
master’s “exaggeration;’ struck out under stress of emotion, is spir- 
itually—or, in the larger sense, structurally—false. 

Reception, perception, and emotion are the first processes in the 
production of a work of art. The two last required are relatively ma- 
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terial. They are observation and execution. Observation is sharply 
distinct from perception: it is conscious notice and comparison, and 
is mainly dependent for its value on training. It lies closer to tech- 
nique than to emotion and perception, though of course it may be 
affected by those more spiritual factors. Physical things like eyesight, 
and factual knowledge—of anatomy, perspective, color, and the inci- 
dence of angles—are its constituents. Its approximate correctness can 
be demonstrated and its lack is easily detected. 

Execution is the minister of observation; its implement is tech- 
nique. Both observation and execution are, as I have said, material 
yet capable of spirit. Technique is the concrete means of expressing 
perception and emotion, but it may be flushed with genuine feeling. 
In the heat of inspiration an artist’s mind and hand are electrified, 
so that he translates almost automatically, as might a master musi- 
cian. In using this improvisation as the inspiration of a “finished” 
picture, with the more formal content and considered phrasing ne- 
cessitated by scale and function, he has to face the hardest part of his 
production. I knew a man deeply versed in pictures, and with sensi- 
tive perception, who had never drawn or painted. He was sure that, 
if he tried to paint the remarkable things he felt and saw in life, he 
could produce pictures more wonderful than any he had seen. Little 
did he know what heartbreaking parodies of his vision, what loath- 
some messes, his fumbling brush would have made! The artist’s 
original perception and emotion were spontaneous; he “picked up” 
intimations which now must, as it were, be amplified and formalized 
into a studied picture, by means of schooled technique. Unless he 
can experience again an emotion kindred to that he received direct 
from Nature, he will give but a frozen rendering of his sketch, an 
inanimate imitation of himself. As emotion is ever-becoming and 
unrepeatable, the artist, now coping with his “finished” picture, 
cannot recapture a past feeling but has to make himself receptive 
of fresh waves, generated by his original experience. So the emotion 
of one hour is the nucleus of a still richer flow, drawn from a deep 
accumulated fund. This new flow has to be expressed in the studio, 
formally and in permanent shape, without Nature’s direct inspira- 
tion. Instead of that the artist now has only memory and sometimes, 
I think, a curious kind of aftermath vision, as vivid as a dream. With 
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these he must do his best to sustain emotion enough to inspire his 
considered technique. But the danger that improvisation will turn 
to lucubration is serious. Perfectly to express the immateriality and 
the ever fluent rhythm of life, or Nature, technique must show 
neither phlegm nor hesitation nor the marks of settled recipe. Sub- 
tle yet sure interpretation, and constantly renewing feeling, may 
confidently be recommended to the artist. If emotion be suspended 
or dulled we get mechanical technique, which shows that familiar- 
ity has replaced enthusiasm and discovery. 

An undemonstrable quality is the essence of a master’s technique. 
Pure drawing is the best example to consider. The master’s hand is 
an outpost of his perception and emotion. So his line, like a musi- 
cian’s perfect touch, is composite of feeling and training. But there 
is more in it than this. His perfect line, expressing the result of hard 
training, sensitive perception, and true emotion, carries in it a dis- 
tillation of the quality he perceived and thus communicates to us 
something from outside our factual experience, some clue to that 
farther sphere of universal life. The great artists master their own 
technique—their symbols and shorthand. Until then they are in 
some sort prentices. But their schooling in a familiar tradition of 
draftsmanship hastens their attainment of an individual style. A 
deeply perceptive artist, lacking the freedom and vitality that fine 
drawing gives execution, is unlikely to win through. His power and 
sincerity may achieve something, but he tries to soar with broken 
wing. He may limp at last to some expression but will be the first to 
recognize its failure. On the other hand the most demonstrably cor- 
rect draftsmanship will take an artist but a little way unless this 
extra quality of ulterior significance ripples through his line. But 
let it not be assumed that the greatest drawings, European and ori- 
ental, are not the most expressive of the finest shades of factual 
construction. Nor must we believe the intellectuals who despise 
calligraphy. There is absolute value in perfect technical expression: 
it is lovely and cogent in itself. Echoing the rightness and elemental 
freedom of Nature, its spontaneity gives us some access to that far- 
ther sphere of universal rhythm. A single stroke of a master’s pen or 
pencil has this power: from it we can get the satisfaction that a leaf 
silhouetted on the sky, or the spiral of a shell, gives us. 
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Having got so far in speculating about the cause and means of an 
artist’s expression we can hardly avoid inquiring into the function 
of his actiyity. What, essentially, is the business of art in our human 
polity? Let us postulate that the creed of “Art for Art’s sake” is as 
misconceived as would be a creed of “Science for Science’ sake” or 
“Religion for Religion’s.’ Art is not a private language for initiates 
only. All of man’s artistic and intellectual activities are the collec- 
tive concern of the race: as the diverse activities of queer objects 
under the bonnets of our cars coalesce towards one ultimate com- 
pletion. The particular function of art (and of course I am speaking 
of more than painting and sculpture) is to do what can be done by 
no other of man’s services to the race. As a little parable I will quote 
a criticism of illustrated flower-books. “The draughtsman stresses 
aspects of plant form ignored by scientists and of great significance 
to designers.’ Art has to take care of the awakening and nurture of 
our aesthetic-spiritual perception, which, pre-existing, necessitated 
art. By aesthetic-spiritual perception I mean something distinct 
from physical, sensual awareness and from religious need and ex- 
perience: I mean visual apprehension of more than meets the eye. 
This apprehension of the invisible through the visible extends from 
lowly perceptions, due to memory and association, to awareness 
roused by intuition and revelation. Who is not conscious, now and 
then, of aesthetic emotion that seems unwarranted by the physical 
facts working on his senses? Who does not read into appearances, 
of landscape for example, far more than they demonstrably con- 
tain? It is our human privilege and peculiarity to ‘“‘see’” implica- 
tions that simply are not there, if positive demonstration is the 
criterion. To explain this idiosyncrasy as race-memory and residual 
superstition is but to shift the ground, to change the label. Artists, 
we agree, are not concerned to acquire positive knowledge: their 
function is to keep touch with that inward and spiritual significance 
which, in one way and another, for us, also, illumines familiar, ex- 
plicable things with incomprehensible urgency. Perhaps Infinity is 
the best word for this impalpable yet potent verity. 

They are few who, in their secret hopes and beliefs, do not harbor 
the idea of an overriding order, which, excelling, includes and con- 
ditions our mortal life. It may be the Infinity of elemental life, which 
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ordains growth and ceaseless change; the ever-becoming force that 
preceded man and will outlive him. It is, again, man’s peculiarity 
to aspire to some kind of self-identification with this elemental In- 
finity. He would embrace the awe or joy to which the elements move 
him, participate in the timeless endurance of the mountains and the 
ocean’s limitless recession, and follow through the surpassing love- 
liness of Nature’s forms and rhythms. For in these things—or these 
ideas—we find wonder and translation that nothing man-made gives 
us. Others may lift their eyes to the idea of an eternal and spiritual 
Infinity, of which appearances are but the physical reflection. But, 
whatever the scope of his belief, man aspires to something that is not 
finite—that is, please God, larger and freer than his puny temporal 
compass, and will waken unsatisfied wonder and progressive exalta- 
tion. I do not know that the acceptance of this idea has done him 
any great harm; indeed it may indicate that he is indestructibly 
linked with Infinity, and therefore capable of vibrating to its evi- 
dences. 

The intimations of Infinity received by even the greatest artists 
must be limited, but they serve as communicating shafts with that 
external sphere. A Chaliapin’s voice, the inscrutable meaning of 
music—in short, all poetic expression—gives us others, though but 
for a moment, an escape into that outer air. This is the ultimate 
function of art—to give some hint of Infinity, whose essence is that 
it is unascertainable. And the great artist is great because he never 
ceases his pursuit of what always eludes his grasp. Performing their 
function in our polity, artists make hidden meaning a little clearer 
to us when they translate their perceptions into material expression. 

If we accept this view, that the business of art is to reveal some 
wonder-compelling virtue from a source beyond human limitations, 
we may doubt that this function can be performed by expressions 
of private, homemade abstractions, the fruit of so-called “pure 
imagination.’ For this impossible imagination, as I understand it, 
draws its material only from sterilized ideas, sealed tight within 
an individual’s mind. (I say impossible because the very essence 
of imagination is self-identification with something else.) What is 
called pure imagination is dedicated to eschew any association of 
ideas and so far as possible any external Nature source. If outside 
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material be used at all it should be employed as but a sort of peg 
on which to hang an intellectual concept or abstraction. This kind 
of strict self&expression cannot, therefore, communicate with that 
universal life, or eternal spirit, with which we are concerned. How- 
ever ingenious and temporarily stimulating such expression be, for 
our purpose it is but a private person’s irrelevant invention. More- 
over, if they who practice it are straitly consistent, in cutting them- 
selves off from outside inspiration, they must exhaust their little 
stock of ingenuities and decline to familiar recipes, from which we, 
needing unsatisfied wonder, turn away. Our need is assuaged not by 
visual theories about, but by rare perception of, Nature. 


C. H. Cotuins BAKER 





The English Jestbooks of the Sixteenth and 
Early Seventeenth Centuries’ 


By F P. Wilson 


The ordinary recreations which we have in Winter, . . . are Cardes, 
Tables and Dice, Shovelboard, Chesse-play, the Philosophers game, small 
trunkes, shuttle-cocke, balliards, musicke, masks, singing, dancing, ule- 
games, frolicks, jests, riddles, catches, purposes, questions and com- 
mands, merry tales of errant Knights, Queenes, Lovers, Lords, Ladies, 
Giants, Dwarfes, Theeves, Cheaters, Witches, Fayries, Goblins, Friers, 
&c.... Bocace Novels, and the rest. 


i IS APPROPRIATE to begin with a quotation from The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ if only because we owe to Burton the preservation 
of many an ephemeron. Sir Thomas Bodley was for excluding from 
his library ‘“‘Almanacks, plays and an infinite number that are daily 
printed.’ He feared the scandal which might be brought upon it if 
it were stuffed ‘full of baggage books.’ Thanks to Robert Burton, 
and after him John Selden and Anthony Wood, the Bodleian can 
hold its own in this kind of literature with any other library. 

Yet in spite of the zeal of these men, and of later collectors like 
Edward Capell whose books are among the riches of the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the mortality in these “baggage books” 
has been exceptionally heavy. A notable instance is the fate of The 
Sackful of News. It was entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1557/8 
and often later; we know that it remained alive, because it is re- 
peatedly referred to in Elizabethan literature; yet the earliest copy 
which can now be traced is dated 1673. Boswell was sometimes 
obliged to run half over London in order to fix a date correctly. 
He who would consult the early jestbooks in the earliest editions 


‘A paper read before the Shakespeare Association of London on November 26, 1937. 
(Inasmuch as the author did not have an opportunity to revise the manuscript of the 
paper, or to see the proofs, it was necessary to adopt an arbitrary procedure with re- 
gard to the setup of the many titles included. Accordingly, in the article proper, titles 
have been modernized, unless the Huntington Library has a copy or a photostat of the 
work mentioned (and, if a particular edition is specified, of that edition), in which cases 
the title-pages have been followed. In the appended “Bibliographical Notes,’ all titles 
have been modernized.] 


* 1638 ed., Pt. 2, Sect. 2, Memb. 4, p. 271. 
[ 121] 
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must travel half over the world—if not from China to Peru, at least 
from London to Washington and from Gottingen to California. 

We owe it to a German scholar, Ernst Schulz, that a path has been 
cleared through this rather tangled subject. Perhaps his book has 
been neglected by English scholars. In Die englischen Schwank- 
biicher (1912) he gave a list of those jestbooks printed before 1640 
to which he could obtain access;* he described their character and 
contents, and with much erudition he traced their sources. And he 
also gave a reprint of Dobson’ Dry Bobs, a work of which more will 
be said later. 

It may be argued that to train the guns of scholarship upon so 
slight a target as a jestbook is in itself a matter for jesting, and there 
is bound to be some incongruity between the theme and the treat- 
ment. Perhaps the incongruity is inevitable to the scholar. It is the 
same predicament which a lexicographer finds himself in when the 
exigencies of his craft call upon him to define, say, a simple sport of 
our childhood as “a game in which small counters are caused to 
spring from the table into a bell-like or cylindrical receptacle, by 
pressing upon their edges with larger counters.’ 

Schulz classifies the jestbooks under three headings: ‘‘Lose Samm- 
lungen,’ or collections of detached jests; “Schwankbiographien,’ or 
jest-biographies; and “Novellistische Schwanksammlungen,’ or col- 
lections of comic short stories or novelle. In this paper I accept that 
classification, and stop at 1640, except for an occasional raid beyond 
that date. 

I also follow in the main his definition of the jestbook. It is a col- 
lection of comic prose tales or anecdotes designed for the entertain- 
ment of the reader. I exclude single jests, whether printed separately 
or to be found in pamphlets or plays. I exclude collections in verse, 
such as books of epigrams or a book like XII. mery Tests, of the 
wyddow Edyth, and collections in which comic matter is mixed with 
serious, like the anecdotes and apothegms which have survived from 
the ancient world and the exempla which have survived from the 
medieval. I exclude collections with a palpable design upon the 
reader, like the Merry Jests Concerning Popes, Monks, and Friars 
of 1617, which is a piece of Protestant propaganda. And I exclude 


’I attempt a supplement to this list, on pages 147-58, below. 
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humorous passages which do not contain some relic, however rudi- 
mentary, of narrative form. These reservations and exclusions may 
seem rigorous and sometimes arbitrary, but without them the theme 
becomes unmanageable. If we accept them, we can begin with 
Poggio.* And there is no harm in making the time-honored state- 
ment that the practice of collecting jests into a book began in Renais- 
sance Italy with Poggio, if we do not forget that the jests which 
he and other early compilers assembled were traditional and date- 
less and may once have pleased a contemporary of Chaucer or Sir 
Dagonet. 
I 


FoR SOME CENTURIES Poggio earned more reputation by his collection 
of Facetiae than by his zeal in combing the monasteries of Europe 
for classical manuscripts. He was over seventy years of age when he 
finished the Facetiae, yet before his death, in 1459, he could boast 
that the collection was known throughout Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England, and was read by all who understood Latin. The 
setting is the society of apostolic secretaries at the Roman curia 
among whom he spent the greater part of his life. In their Bugiale, 
or factory of lies, this most pagan society met to hear the news of the 
day, and converse on various subjects. “There nobody was spared, 
and whatever met with our disapprobation was freely censured; 
often the Pope himself was the first theme of our criticism, and 
many people attended our gatherings for fear of being ridiculed in 
their absence’ Poggio’s work was placed on the Index by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, perhaps as much for the sauciness of its jests on church- 
men as for its indecencies. In spite of fifty years in an ecclesiastical 
environment he kept his paganism pure. 

When Poggio published his work his old friends—Razello of Bo- 
logna, Antonio Lusco, the Roman Cinthio—were dead, the Bugiale 
had come to an end, “omnisque jocandi confabulandique consu- 
etudo sublata’’ We can imagine that he was led to write the Facetiae 
because he wished to live again the days of the Bugiale and its merry 
secretaries, because he had a gift for the humorous and the satirical, 
and because it was a challenge to his Latinity to translate into a 


‘At least if we exclude some of the early “novellieri” like Sacchetti (ca. 1330-ca. 
1400), whose work had little or no circulation. 
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learned tongue these stories of popular and vernacular origin. “] 
have wished to try the experiment whether many things that seem 
difficult of expression in Latin may not be written without absurd- 
ity:’ A like impulse lies behind the Facetiae of the German human- 
ist Heinrich Bebel, who calls attention to the difficulty of writing 
“‘lusus et iocos eleganter.’ The same writer defends himself against 
a possible charge of licentiousness, by pleading that he had told no 
jest which he had not heard recited “a grauibus viris in conuiuiis . .. 
et maiori parte apud matronas.’ 

Not long after Poggio’s death even those Englishmen who could 
not read Latin were given the chance of sampling his jests. A Hun- 
dred Merry Tales has always had the reputation of being the first 
collection of jests in English, but pride of place should surely be 
given to the twelve ‘Fables of Poge the Florentyn;’ printed in 1484 
at the end of Caxton’s Fables of Esope. The spelling “Poge”’ sug- 
gests—as was indeed the fact—that Poggio was known to Caxton in 
a French version.’ Caxton called them fables, but only the seventh 
is a fable, and only the first nine are from Poggio. Of these twelve 
jests five are about women, and one of them—the third—is so little 
honest that the nineteenth-century editor Joseph Jacobs was “fain 
to omit it:’ Perhaps Caxton took more pleasure in the “Fables of 
Alfonce;’ which immediately precede the “Fables of Poge’’ These 
descend, through many intermediary versions, from the Disciplina 
clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus, a Spanish Jew of the twelfth century. 
Some of these thirteen fables we should call jests, one or two are 
fables, but most of them have some tincture of the purpose for which 
the collection of Alphonsus was designed—the seasoning of ser- 
mons.’ At the end of the ‘Fables of Poge;’ and so at the end of 
his book, Caxton adds a story of his own, “whiche a worshipful 
preest and a parsone told me late’ Its moral application is never 
in doubt, and the discrepancy between Caxton’s tale and Poggio’s 
jests is striking. 

No relics of the jestbook have survived for the period between 


5 Caxton’s collection of the fables of “Esope;’ followed by the fables of “Auian; “Al- 
fonce;’ and “Poge;’ descents from Stainhéwel by way of a French translation. “Stain- 
héwel’s Asop is the parent of all the printed Aesops of Europe: The Fables of Aesop, 
ed. Joseph Jacobs (1889), I, 186. 


® [bid., pp. 198-99. 
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1484 and 1525/6, the date of the Hundred Merry Tales. But the 
taste and the market were there, and among the pamphlets printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde are The Fifteen Joys of Marriage, The Friar 
and the Boy, The Smith and His Dame, and A Merry Jest of the Mil- 
ler of Abington, while Notary printed More’s A mery gest how a 
sergeaunt wolde lerne to be a frere. All these were in verse. Prose at 
this period was seldom used for fun. Robert Copland complained: 


Olde morall bokes stonde styll vpon the shelfe 
I am in fere they wyll neuer be bought 
Tryfles and toyes they ben the thynges so sought.’ 


It was not until 1815 that fragments of the Hundred Merry Tales 
were rescued from an old binding by the Reverend J. J. Conybeare 
and edited by S. W. Singer. These are now in the Huth collection 
in the British Museum. The text of another edition, dated 1526, was 
well edited by H. Oesterley, in 1866, from a perfect copy discovered 
in the library of the University of Gottingen. A fragment, less than 
half a page, of yet another edition is in the Bagford collection in the 
British Museum (Harl. 5995). There were later editions, as we know 
from the Stationers’ Registers and from the many Elizabethan refer- 
ences to the collection, but they have all perished.’ It was from this 
ancient and long-popular collection that Benedick accused Beatrice 
of stealing her wit. 

The extant copies or fragments of copies all come from the press 
of John Rastell, the brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More. He also pub- 
lished The Book of aHundred Riddles,which we may regard perhaps 
as a companion piece. Only a small fragment of it survives. Hazlitt 
conjectured that the Hundred Merry Tales was made by John Hey- 
wood, with the assistance, possibly at the instigation, of Sir Thomas 
More. This is mere conjecture, yet the work is of a piece with other 
work of the More circle, with XIJ. mery Iests, of the wyddow Edyth 
by More’s body servant Walter Smith, and with the interludes and 
proverb collections of John Rastell’s son-in-law, John Heywood. 
We can imagine More rejecting the licentious paganism of Poggio, 

"Verses in de Worde’s edition of Chaucer’s The assemble of foules (1530), sig. A’. 
*There is a very late reference in The London Chaunticleres (1659), sig. C™*¥, where 


Ditty, a ballad man, cries for sale “The seven wise men of Gotham [misprinted Gotma], 
ahundred merry tales, Scoggins jests’’ 
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but not the more honest fun of A Hundred Merry Tales. It is sig- 
nificant that the one jest which seems to derive from Poggio (No. 
16 in Oesterley’s text) can have appropriately attached to it the 
moral: “Here ye may se that some haue remorse of conscyence of 
small venyall sinys and fere not to do gret offencys without shame 
of the world or drede of god: and as the comen prouerb is they stum- 
ble at a straw and lepe ouer a blok:” Of the rest, two or three are 
traced by Oesterley and Schulz to the collection of Bebel, a few are 
from fabliaux, four are from the Summa predicantium of Brom- 
yard, but the great majority appear to come from the native stock 
of oral tradition. Tales and quicke answeres, the jestbook which 
seems to have followed soon after the success of A Hundred Merry 
Tales, is much more humanistic in origin, and there are many bor- 
rowings from Poggio, Erasmus, More’s Epigrams, Brant, Luscinius, 
and others. 


It is not my intention to describe the numerous collections of 
detached jests published before 1640. Many of them are accessible in 
the three volumes of Hazlitt’s misnamed Shakespeare Jest-Books— 
misnamed because neither Shakespeare nor his Beatrice was at any 
time reduced to stealing wit from these sources. Some generaliza- 
tions may be hazarded about them, and if my observations are des- 


ultory I shall at least be keeping decorum. 

There is little or no attempt at originality. When necessary, old 
stories about friars and monks are given a Protestant twist, and an 
outlandish tale may be naturalized by the change of a name. Poggio 
tells a story of a man who went upstream to search for his drowned 
wife because in life she was so contrary; in Pasquil’s Jests (1604) the 
same tale is told of one “Coomes of Stapforth:’ Moreover, jestbook 
borrows from jestbook, and the same story may appear again and 
again in slightly different shape. For example, there is the story of 
the man who hears burglars in his house one night, and cries out: 
“I wonder you will lose time to seek anything here by night when 
I myself can find nothing by day:’ It gets into print about 1480, in 
Mensa philosophica, where it is told of a player,” and it is soon put 


® Here and in later quotations contractions have been expanded. 


” Bk. IV, s.v. “De histrionibus”: “Quidam histrio videns latrones in domo sua dixit, 
nescio quid vos hic potestis invenire in nocte cum ego nihil invenire possim clara die’ 
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into English in Tales and quicke answeres. In 1576 it is told of a 
“Skoffer;’ in 1607 of a schoolmaster, in 1614 and 1638 of a player, 
and in 1633 of an unthrift. Among the jestbooks which have some 
claim to originality—or, to speak more cautiously, the sources of 
which have not for the most part been discovered—are Dekker and 
Wilkins’ Iests to make you Merie (1607) and the three collections of 
John Taylor the Water Poet: Wit and Mirth (1629), Bull, Bear, and 
Horse (1638), and Taylors Feast (1638). These writers seem to get 
their jests from the talk of the town. Taylor tells usin Wit and Mirth 
that its jests were “Chargeably collected out of Tauernes, Ordi- 
naries, Innes, Bowling Greenes, and Allyes, Alehouses, ‘Tobacco 
shops, Highwayes, and Water-passages:’ If some of the jests which 
he got “‘by relation and heare-say” are to be found in earlier colléc- 
tions, that is because they were still on men’s tongues. 

Some of these ancient jests seem capable of perpetual renovation, 
and the reader is often surprised to find a nineteenth- or twentieth- 
century jest in an Elizabethan setting. For example, well known— 
too well known—is the excuse of Midshipman Easy’s wet nurse for 
the unlawfulness of her baby: that it was “only a little one’ The jest 
was at least two centuries old when Captain Marryat used it.” Again, 
Ihave always liked, and still like, an episode in Scott’s journal which 
well illustrates his insensibility to what is merely flimsy in feeling— 
the supremacy in him, at his best, of sense over sensibility. He was 
visited at Abbotsford by Mrs. Hemans, author of ‘‘Casabianca” and 
other poems once admired by those who recite in public places. 
They took a long walk together, téte-a-téte, and she told Scott of 
the peculiar melancholy attached to the words “‘no more?’ Here was 
achance for a banquet of sentiment. 


I could not help telling [he writes], as a different application of the 
words, how an old dame riding home along Cockenzie Sands, pretty 
bowsy, fell off the pillion, and her husband, being in good order also, 
did not miss her till he came to Prestonpans. He instantly returned with 
some neighbours, and found the good woman seated amidst the advanc- 
ing tide, which began to rise, with her lips ejaculating to her cummers, 
who she supposed were still pressing her to another cup, “Nae ae drap 
mair, I thank you kindly:”” 


"H. L. Oxon., Gratiae Ludentes: Jests from the University (1638), pp. 176-77. 
” The Journal of Sir Walter Scott [18go}, II, Pt. 1, 319 (July 17, 1829). 
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The rudiments of the story are in a book of 1595: 


A Drunkard passing ouer a bridge, his eies so glar’d, that he thought 
they were two bridges: and stepping vpon the wrong bridge downe hee 
tumbled into the brooke: where drinking his bellie full of water, he 
continued, saying: No more nowe (Hostesse) no more now.” 


In a version of 1633 a few embellishments are added. A drunken 
waterman goes to sleep on the riverbank near ‘Tower Wharf, on a 
moonlight night. And as the tide comes in he murmurs: “No more 
drinke I thanke you hartily: but a few more clothes if you please, 
and then put out the candle’™ 

It is the habit of every country to poke fun at foreigners and their 
stupidity at misunderstanding the manners and speech of the coun- 
try they are visiting. The favorite butt of the sixteenth-century jest- 
book was the Welshman. Seven of the Hundred Merry Tales are jests 
about Welshmen, only one about an Irishman. And the one about 
Scotchmen (No. 61) is mainly about a Welshman. One of the tales 
about Welshmen (No. 16) is told in Poggio of a Neapolitan shep- 
herd, but of the other six (Nos. 30, 31, 61, 78, 81, and g2) no sources 
or even analogues are cited in Oesterley’s learned edition. They 
seem to belong to the native stock. The Welshman is still promi- 
nent in so late a collection as Gratiae Ludentes: Jests from the Uni- 
versity of 1638, where there are ten jests about Welshmen and none 
about Scotchmen and Irishmen. Many of these jests turn upon the 
Welshman’s ignorance of English customs or of the English lan- 
guage, or upon his alleged passion for toasted cheese. “I will rather 
trust... Parson Hugh the Welshman with my cheese .. . ;’ says Ford 
in The Merry Wives, “than my wife with herself.” In some of the 
jests the Welshman is credited with a gift for ludicrous inconsistency 
of speech, so that in the early jestbooks the Irish bulls are usually 
Welsh. 
One meeting a Welshman carrying a Hare at his backe ask’d him how 


he would sell it: he answered: I will not sell it, but (hold heer) giue me 
a shilling, and take it. 


#8 Anthony Copley, Wits, Fittes and Fancies (1595), sig. Aa’. 
“ 4 Banquet of Jests, Pt. 2 (1633), pp. 130-31. 


* II, ii, 316-20. [For all Shakespearean quotations and citations in this article, use has 
been made of the third edition of The Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works of William 
Shakespeare, ed. W. A. Neilson (“Cambridge Edition”; Boston, ca. 1910).] 
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One being accused at the Assizes for stealing a Bull, pleaded that he 
had brought him up from a calfe, defended himselfe, and was freed. A 
Welchman who was endited for stealing of a sword, was next tryed, and 
he hoping for the like successe, pleaded that hur had brought up hur 
sword from a dagger.” 


In sixteenth-century Spanish jestbooks this sort of jest is told 
about “Biscains.’ “The Biskains;’ observed Thomas Wright, “are 
not so subtle as the Castilians;’ and believed the climate was re- 
sponsible for making them less crafty and wary.” 

In English the word “bull” in its modern sense seems to begin to 
emerge about the 1630's.” The Book of Bulls appeared in 1636, and 
in 1638 A New Book of Mistakes. Or, Bulls with Tales, and Bulls 
without Tales. ““There was as much wit shewed in breaking a good 
bull,’ wrote the author of Gratiae Ludentes, “so it were voluntarily 
done, as in the best jest, which speech another confirming, said, that 
it was harder to speake good nonsence, than bad good sence:’ In the 
same year (1638), John Taylor gave this example: 


A Gentleman riding in the Countrey, attended with one Servingman, 
they met a fellow that was a stride upon a Cowe, the Servingman said, 
Master behold, yonder is a strange sight. What is it said the Gentleman? 
why sir (said his man) looke you sir, there is one Rides on Horseback 
upon a Cowe; that’s a great Bull, said the Gentleman; nay sir, said his 
man, it is no Bull, I know it is a Cowe by his Teats.” 


Ease of communication and the lack of it account for the promi- 
nence of jests about the Welsh and the rarity of jests about the 
Scotch. After 1603 we might have expected to find more about the 
Scotch, but perhaps the experience of the authors of Eastward Ho 
was a deterrent. When the Scotch do make their rare appearances 


* Copley, sig. V'*"; Gratiae Ludentes, pp. 160-61. 


“Thomas Wright, The Passions of the minde in generall (1604), sig. a. Copley (op. 
cit.), following a Spanish original (see below, p. 130), devotes a section to “Biscayns and 
Fools.’ 

*In the Oxford English Dictionary the earliest example of “bull” in the sense of a 
“ludicrous inconsistency of speech” is dated 1640. Of “bull” in the more general sense 
of “jest” it gives an example dated 1630, but in this example, too, the word may carry 
its narrower meaning. John Taylor’s lines in Bull, Bear, and Horse (sig. A6) suggest that 
the sense was new: 

“And now of late a Bull’s a Common Creature, 
For men (with nonsence) do speak Bull’s by Nature?’ 

” Bull, Bear, and Horse, sig. B7’. 
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before 1640, they usually come off best. One of the most familiar 
jests is that recorded, from Roger of Hoveden, in Camden’s Re. 
mains. Duns Scotus, sitting at table with Charles the Bald, emperor 
and king of France, “‘behaved himselfe as a slovenly Scholler, noth- 
ing courtly; whereupon the Emperour asked him merrily, Quid in- 
terest inter Scotum and Sotum; What is the difference betweene a 
Scot and a Sot? He merrily, but yet malapertly answered, Mensa, 
The Table; as though the Emperour were the Sot, and he the Scot.” 
In a later jestbook the story is told about a man called Scot and the 
jest is spoiled, but as Mr. Fitzherbert says in Boswell, “it is not every 
man that can carry a bon mot.’ More in the modern style is a jest in 
a book of 1595: “A Scot was a preaching how that all men are one 
an others neighbour and brother in Christ, euen the Turke, the Iew, 
the Moore, the Caniball, the farre Indian: and then concluded: Yea 
and the very Englishman is our neighbour too. 

It may be thought that the jest is international in character, that 
it crosses seas and frontiers with as much ease as the riddle, the fable, 
or the proverb. But this is not true of all jests, and particularly of 
the quibble. An interesting and very full collection of jests, not 
noticed by Schulz, was produced by Anthony Copley in 1595. Wits, 
Fittes and Fancies is in part a translation from the Floresta Espavola 
of Melchior de Santa Cruz de Dueiias, but in part it is a collection 
of English jests; and in dedicating his work to the voyager, George, 
Earl of Cumberland—the Spaniard had dedicated his to Don John 
of Austria—Copley remarks: ‘‘Diuers of them are of mine own in- 
serting, and that without any iniury I hope to my Authour: the 
which are easily to be discerned from his, for that they taste more 
Englishlie’’ Now, the jests which taste most “Spanishly” are those 
which turn upon verbal quibbles. For example, in the section “Of 
Equiuocates in Speech;’ we find: “Roque in Spanish is a Chesse- 
man so called, and Dama is a Gentlewoman, and the Queene at 
Chesse-play: One Senior Roque married a faire Dame and a rich, 
and a friend of his hearing of it, said: Oh happy Roque that couldst 
giue so faire a Dama the mate’ But while Copley says his explana- 
tory grace the jest cools. 


* 1637 ed., pp. 236-37. That Duns Scotus could never have sat at table with Charles 
the Bald is of no consequence. 


1 Copley, sig. O’. ™ Sig. Y2. 
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In the country of El] Dorado, Candide was surprised to find that 
all the king’s bons mots still appeared to be bons mots after they had 
been translated. ‘To Addison, too, the best way to try a piece of wit 
was to see if it vanished in the translation. But Addison and Voltaire 
were writing in an age when quibblings with words and quibblings 
with sense had long since gone out of fashion in literary circles. In 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they were in their hey- 
day, and, if we put such characteristic collections as Copley’s, or 
Dekker and Wilkins’ Iests to make you Merie, or John Taylor’s Wit 
and Mirth, or A Banquet of Jests (Part 1, 1630; Part 2, 1633), beside 
such early collections as the Hundred Merry Tales, we find that jests 
tend to depend less and less upon situation and more and more upon 
wordplay and the turn of a phrase. Quintilian had stated that laugh- 
ter was concerned in things or in words, “in rebus aut in verbis.” 
Dekker and Wilkins seem to be making something like the same dis- 
tinction when they distinguish between “a Jest spoken” and “a Jest 
done’ They promise both, but they give few that do not depend 
upon words.” 

Of “‘Jests spoken” they observe that “‘the most sudden is the best;’ 
and when wit became fashionable, jests tended to become pointed, 
sudden, and brief, and the aim was to make them “‘cry tink in the 
close?” 


A Gentleman being at Sermon, where a dull fellow preacht almost all 
his Auditory out of the Church, said that he made a very mooving 
Sermon. 

[A gentleman] complained that the beere at such a Colledge was dead, 
that may very well be said his Companion, for it was weake when I were 
here last. 

Mr. Popham, when hee was Speaker, and the Lower House had sate 
long, and done in effect nothing; comming one day to Queene Elizabeth, 
she said to him, Now, Mr. Speaker, what hath passed in the Lower 
House? He answered; If it please your Maiestie, seuen weekes.” 

* Institutio oratoria VI. iii. 22-23. 

% Sig. B. 

* See also [Thomas] Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique (1560), ed. G. H. Mair (1909), pp. 
144-45. 


* The last example is from Bacon’s Apophthegms New and Old (1625), No. 59; the 
others from Gratiae Ludentes, pp. 55, 110. 
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Sometimes, as of old, the jest depends on an extravagance of situ- 
ation or of phrasing, but here too the tendency is towards point and 
brevity. 


A Gentleman sitting at a play, a Marchant by chaunce sate afore him, 
whose hat was so high and broade, that it hindered his view of the play: 
wherupon he saide vnto him: My good friend, I beseech you doe off your 
hatte a while, for I assure you it will greatly benefite my eie-sight. 

A Prisoner at Newgate, having lost money out of his pockets, looking 
about on his fellow Prisoners said, how now Gentlemen what have wee 
theeves among our selves. 

One seeing a Meteor fal down when an Astronomer was taking the 
height of a Starre with his Jacobs staffe, cryed out unto him, O well shot 
ifaith! 

[One] seeing a little fellow with a great bushy beard, askt who it was 
that stood behind the beard. [This jest is attributed by Aubrey to Richard 
Corbet, and perhaps rightly.] 

A Divine, Preaching a funerall Sermon for one that had lived and dyed 
badly, sayd to his Neighbours: how he lived you know. How he dyed I 
know. And where he is God knowes. Thus much by way of Praeface, now 
to my Text.” 


To our taste many of these jests do not rise above the level ex- 
pected of a motto in a Christmas cracker. Yet they are just the sort 


of jest which the intelligent John Manningham of the Middle Tem- 
ple was hearing from his friends in 1602-3 and recording in his 
Diary side by side with his shrewd notes upon sermons and preach- 
ers. 


One said, yong Mr. Leake was verry rich, and fatt, “True;’ said B. Reid, 
“pursy men are fatt for the most part?’ 

One Mr. Ousley of the Middle Temple, a yong gallant, but of a short 
cutt, ouertaking a tall stately stalking caualier in the streetes, made noe 
more a doe but slipt into an ironmongers shop, threwe of his cloke and 
rapier, fitted himselfe with bells, and presently cam skipping, whistling, 
and dauncing the morris about that long swaggerer, whoe, staringly de- 
maunding what he ment; “I cry you mercy,’ said the gent., “I tooke you 
for a May pole” (Ch. Da. nar.)” 


™ The five jests are from: Copley, op. cit., sig. C4; Gratiae Ludentes, pp. 151, 20, 171; 
A Banquet of Jests and Merry Tales by Archie Armstrong (1889 ed.), p. 98. Cf. also A 
Banquet of Jests, Pt. 1, p. 78. 


* Diary of John Manningham, ed. John Bruce (1868), pp. 48, 53. 
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The first is a clinch, and the second a dry bob or a jeer or perhaps 
a flout, but it would need the precision of a Polonius to make dis- 
tinctions between Bragardisms, Bulls, Clinches, Conceits, Dry Bobs, 
Flashes, Jerks, Mistakings (now called spoonerisms),” Quips, Rodo- 
montades, Taunts, Whimzies, and Yerks. Moreover, if I continue to 
quote the jests of our forefathers I shall lay myself open to the charge 
which Quintilian feared, of overloading his book with illustrations 
and turning it into a common jestbook. 


II 


LET Us PASS to those jests to which some semblance of unity has been 
given by grouping them round the figure of some popular hero. The 
unity is only that of hero—a structure as primitive as that of the 
amoeba. Yet it is here, as much as in the novella, that we find writers 
groping towards the form of the modern novel. “Schwankbiogra- 
phien” is Schulz’s name for them, and there is no harm in calling 
them jest-biographies if we do not attach any value to them as bi- 
ographies. If the original impulse to the detached jestbooks came 
from humanism, the impulse to the jest-biography came from the 
folk literature of Germany and the Low Countries. The earliest 
English books of this kind are translations. They are among the 
rarest of English books, for they exist for the most part in unique 
copies, or fragments of copies. The foul boor, Markolf, who outwits 
the wisdom of Solomon with his coarse humor and coarser actions, 
the ingenious and facetious parson of Kalenberg, and that gross 
mocker and deceiver, Howleglas, who is Eulenspiegel, are the three 
characters of German folk-humor who were introduced to English 
readers in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The hu- 
mor of these practical jokers, especially Howleglas, is for the most 
part scatological.““We could not read Eulenspiegel,’ says C. H. Her- 
ford, “but for the light which it throws upon a society which could 
and did:’ Of these three it is only Howleglas who has any appre- 
ciable influence on the form and subject matter of the English jest- 
biographies. 


* Cf. [Henry] Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman (1634), ed. G. S. Gordon (1906), p. 231: 
“A melancholy Gentleman sitting one day at table, where I was started vp vpon the 
sudden, and meaning to say, J must goe buy a dagger, by transposition of the letters, 
said: Sir, J must goe dye a begger”’ 
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The history of the assimilation of this foreign matter into English 
story has been fully told by Brie in his Eulenspiegel in England 
(1903) and earlier by Herford in Studies in the Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century (1886). Not so 
well known to literary historians is the vogue in this country of a 
piece of folk-humor of French origin. I have said that a notable in- 
stance of the mortality among jestbooks is the fate of A Sackful of 
News, printed in 1557/8 and often later, yet not now to be traced 
in any copy earlier than 1673. Even more remarkable is the total 
disappearance of the English translation of Gargantua. It is not 
Rabelais’s masterpiece that we have to do with here, but the cham- 
pion of King Arthur—the hero of the folktale whose fantastic ex- 
ploits had been published in France in two distinct Croniques in 
1532 and 1534.” The earliest of all references to Gargantua in an 
English book, and not, I think, cited before, is on signature Cg of 
the satirical Book of Merchants (1547): ‘““The great Gargantua. I 
say the hygh prouost of these marchants that is the moste feared and 
dred the wylest of them al’ This reference is not necessarily to an 
English translation, but there would seem to have been one by 1575, 
when Laneham mentioned Gargantua among the many books of 
folklore which Captain Cox, the Coventry mason, had “at his fin- 
gers endz.’ The notorious John Danter entered “the historie of Gar- 
GANTUA’” on the Stationers’ Register on December 4, 1594, but what 
is more striking is that, in the seventeenth century, publishers still 
thought this pamphlet-chronicle worth the expenditure of a six- 
penny registration fee; copyright was made over from Thomas Pa- 

* Cf. The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur, by Francois Girault, c. 1534, ed. Hunt- 


ington Brown (1932). Brown also reprints the Cronicques of 1532, and supplies evi- 
dence that the English translation was from the text of 1534. 


%.T am informed that the reference is not in the earlier edition, dated ca. 1534 in the 
Short-Title Catalogue. The only known copy of this edition is in the Huntington Li- 
brary. What I have said about the Book of Merchants needs to be revised in the light 
of Professor O. J. Campbell’s note on “The Earliest English Reference to Rabelais’s 
Work; in The Huntington Library Quarterly, II, 53-58—a note which came to hand 
after this paper was dispatched. I pointed out the reference to Gargantua in the edition 
of 1547, in The Library, XIX, 24 (June, 1938), and stated that I had been informed that 
the reference was not to be found in the unique copy of the first edition, in the Hunt- 
ington Library. But in the first edition there are references to Pantagruel (removed 
from the second) which make it quite clear that the author had Rabelais in mind. Mr. 
Campbell points out that the book was translated from the French. 
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vier’s widow to Brewster and Bird on August 4, 1626, and from them 
to John Wright, Junior, on June 13, 1642. In view of these late 
entries it is remarkable that no copy has survived, not even in the 
debased form of an eighteenth-century chapbook. Nevertheless, 
Gargantua’s substantial form is to be numbered among the popular 
heroes of English folklore, together with Friar Rush, Tom Thumb, 
and Robin Goodfellow. 

It is in the pleasant pamphlet, Robin Good-Fellow, His Mad 
Prankes, and merry Iests (1628), that the most interesting impact 
of these foreign influences, and especially of Howleglas, is revealed. 
One or two of the pranks of this mischievous spirit are modeled on 
Howleglas—some details of his early life, and his adventures with 
a tailor—but they are transformed in the telling, and from the “Once 
ypon a Time” of the opening words we find ourselves in a world 
that is far removed from the beastliness of Howleglas. We are in the 
world of Puck—a practical joker, it is true (like Howleglas), as “The 
wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale; realized when she sat “‘on a 
three-foot stool” that was not there; but the Robin Goodfellow of 
play and of pamphlet is no coarse peasant but an honest fairy, whose 
shrewd and knavish tricks are lightened and adorned by song: 


Within and out, in and out round as a ball, 
With hither and thither, as strait as a line, 
With Lilly, Germander, and sops in wine: 

with sweet-bryer, 

and bon-fire, 

and straw-berry wyer, 

and Collumbine. 


When Saturne did liue, there liued no poore, 
The King and the Begger with rootes did dine, 
With Lilly, Germander, and sops in wine: 

with sweet-bryer, 

and bon-fire, 

and straw-berry wyer, 

and Collumbine.” 


We are nearer the world of Howleglas when we read the jests at- 
tached to the names of Skelton, Long Meg of Westminster, George 
* Sig. Ca’. 
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a Greene, Oliver Smug, Tarlton, Peele, and especially Scogin. Of 
these the least-known and the best is The Pinder of Wakefield: Be- 
ing the merry History of George a Greene the lusty Pinder of the 
North. Briefly shewing his manhood and his braue merriments 
amongst his boone Companions. A Pill fit to purge melancholy in 
this drooping age. Read, then judge. With the great Battel fought 
betwixt him and Robin Hood, Scarlet and little Iohn, and after of 
his liuing with them in the Woods. Full of pretty Histories, Songs, 
Catches, Iests, and Ridles (1632). It has not the biographical se- 
quence or the topographical detail of the story of that other north- 
country hero, George Dobson,” but in the rich variety of its contents 
it excels all other books of the kind. Parts of the book are arranged 
in a rough framework as George a Greene calls upon the company 
that drinks with him each to “tell his tale, reade his riddle, sing 
his song or Catch,’ or pay a sixpenny forfeit; but the framework is 
dropped when it suits the author’s purpose. Short jests are mingled 
with tales told at length. Many of the short jests, as we should ex- 
pect, are ancient, but the tales told at length sometimes preserve au- 
thentic news of the manners of a sixteenth-century country town— 
for The Pinder of Wakefield, like Dobson’ Dry Bobs, is a country 
book without any tincture of London manners. The most remark- 
able of the long tales is that describing the adventures of a soldier 
who spends three nights in a haunted house. The reader cannot fail 
to be reminded of the tale, in Grimm, of the young fellow who 
watched three nights in an enchanted castle in order to learn how 
to shiver. 

Riddles, catches, songs, and ballads add to the variety of the book. 
Among the riddles is that put to Pericles in Shakespeare’s play;“ and 
among the catches is “Nose, nose, jolly red nose;’ sung by Merry- 
thought in The Knight of the Burning Pestle. The ballads of The 
Jolly Pinder of Wakefield and Musselburgh Field are to be found 
here in texts earlier than any given in F. J. Child’s collection of 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Nos. 124 and 172). 

Some of the heroes of these books—George a Greene, Long Meg, 
Oliver Smug—are as legendary as Howleglas, and it is only with 

%8 See below, pp. 141-48. 
*T,i,64-71. ™ Child’s only text of Musselburgh Field is from the Percy MS. 
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reference to their form that we can call them “jest-biographies:’ 
Even Scogin’s historical existence has been doubted, and Richard 
Johnson’s The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson™ (1607) is little 
more than a titivation of Merry Tales, Witty Questions, and Quick 
Answers (1567), which in turn is an enlargement of Tales and quicke 
answeres (ca. 1535). Given some turn for humor, some oddity of 
character, and a dash of espiéglerie (a word thought to be a corrup- 
tion of Eulenspiegel), the snowball of a man’s reputation easily col- 
lected to itself the jests that lay in its way. But some respect was paid 
to a man’s position in the state. There is no early collection of Sir 
Thomas More’s jests.” And I have no doubt that William Fleetwood 
would have become the hero of a jestbook if instead of being Re- 
corder of London he had been a mere player or poet.” 

If we could depend upon them the most interesting of the six- 
teenth-century jest-biographies would be those of Skelton, Tarlton, 
and Peele, but it is impossible to disentangle fact from fiction. The 
collection of Skelton’s jests is not heard of before 1566/7. This is 
more than a quarter of a century after his death, but one of the 
jests had already been told of him in his lifetime, in the Hundred 
Merry Tales (No. 41) and another had appeared in Tales and quicke 
answeres. The collection of Tarlton’s jests is known to have existed 
afew years after his death in 1588, and while some of them have been 
traced to sources older than the jester others are doubtless genuine. 
More might be said for the biographical interest of Peele’s jests. 
They exist in an edition of 1607, not so long after Peele’s death, and 
they have not been traced to a particular source. It is possible that 
this spirited collection of cony-catching stories preserves some au- 
thentic information about the dramatist. 


* A London haberdasher, not Milton’s Hobson, as some have said. 


“But Camden puts some of them into his section on “Grave Speeches and wittie 
Apothegmes of worthy Personages of this Realme in former times” (Remains [1637 ed.], 
pp. 274~79). He adds “‘a few Tales, or call them what you please;’ from More’s works. 


* Recorder from 1571 to 1591. Isolated jests are recorded in: Manningham’s Diary, 
ed. Bruce, p. 107; Copley, op. cit., sigs. P2’-Pg (four jests in all); Dekker and Wilkins, 
lests to make you Merie, sig. Bg; The Pinder of Wakefield, sig. E4; and ‘Brief Lives’... 
by John Aubrey, ed. Andrew Clark (1898), I, 253. See also Dekker’s Newes From Hell 
(1606), sig. E. Fleetwood’s reputation was such that it was sufficient for Dekker to refer 
to him sine nomine as “the old Recorder?’ His letters bear out Anthony Wood's de- 
xtiption of him as being “of a marvellous merry and pleasant conceit:’ 
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On the other hand, the jestbook writers’ practice (complained of 
in The Female Jester [1'7'71—78]) “of attributing the Wit of our Fore- 
fathers to their would-be-witty Sons; . . . by dexterously changing 
Ben Johnson to Dr. Johnson, and Joe Miller to Sam Foote; was 
also followed in earlier centuries. And so it often happens that the 
jokes attached to famous men are libels upon the dead. For example, 
Ben Jonson in tattered dress was refused admittance to the house of 
Lord Craven, and while he and the porter were at words Craven re- 
turned home. “No, no, quoth my Lord, you cannot be Ben Johnson 
who wrote the Silent Woman, you look as if you could not say Bo 
to a Goose: Bo, cry’d Ben, very well, said my Lord, who was better 
pleas’d at the Joke, than offended at the Affront, I am now con- 
vinced, by your Wit, you are Ben Johnson’ If this had been char- 
acteristic, who would have said, ““O rare Ben Jonson’? 


III 


THESE JEST-BIOGRAPHIES do not differ in form from the collections 
of detached jests, except for the accident that they relate to one per- 
son. The emphasis is still on the isolated jest, and there is little or 
no attempt to link jest with jest or build up character or setting. 
There were, however, a few collections of comic short stories in 
prose—‘‘Novellistische Schwanksammlungen,’ as Schulz calls them— 
in which comic incident was elaborated after the manner of the 
novella. While the jest-biographies and collections of detached jests 
tell jokes, the comic novelle also tell stories. 

It is no use quarreling with Schulz for placing Richard Edwards’ 
Comic Stories (1570) under “Lose Sammlungen”’ instead of “Novel- 
listische Schwanksammlungen:’ The existence of the book depends 
upon the authority of the first historian of English poetry, who 
claimed to have seen it in the library of “the late Mr Collins,’ to- 
gether with Skelton’s Necromancer, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1504, and Fabell’s Ghost, “printed by John Rastell in 1533.’ It is 
to be feared that all.these works, as also The Children of the Chapel 


* Cited by T. S. Graves in “Jonson in the Jest Books,’ in The Manly Anniversary 
Studies in Language and Literature (1923), p. 139. 


“© Joe Miller's Jests (1739), No. 45. 
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Whipt, existed only in the mischievous brain of Tom Warton." A 
book mentioned in a footnote by Warton“ certainly exists, and can 
be read in a unique copy in the Capell collection, although I do 
not know that any writer except Capell has done more than refer to 
it by title. It is The Mirrour of Mirth, and pleasant Conceits (1583), 
a translation of some of the Nouvelles recréations of Bonaventure 
Des Périers. According to the title-page the translator was R. D., 
and according to the address to the reader he was 'T. D.;* but, R. D. 
or T. D., he was a bungling translator and he knew it: “this simpel 
and rude worke, the grace and beautie whereof beeing strypped from 
his Countrey guise, and now newly wrapped in this strang attyre, 
is not onely blemished by meanes of the translators vnskillfulnesse, 
but as it were spoyled both of fauour and fashion.’ 

In the first edition of Des Périers, published in 1558, there are 
ninety “Nouvelles,” and out of the first fifty-nine of these the Eng- 
lishman translated thirty-nine.“ Some of the tales which he chooses 
are of considerable length, so that his book may as appropriately be 
mentioned among the novelle or “story-books” (the word is Ca- 
pell’s) as among the collections of detached jests. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the most famous of the tales which he chooses is also one 
of the shortest. It has been preserved in the amber of La Fontaine, 
and in one form or other is still current in our nurseries. One might 
think it the invention of the nation which was to give the reading 
world the tales of Mother Goose, were there not reason to believe 
that it is older than France herself. 

a good wife ... somtime caried a pale of milke to the market, thinking 
to sell it, as pleased her, making her reckoning thus. First she would sell 
her milk for ij.d. and with this ij.d. buy xii. egs, which she wold set to 
brood vnder a hen, and she would haue 12. Chickons, these chykons 


“ Cf. D. Nichol Smith, “Warton’s History of English Poetry; Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy, XV, 96. 

“TIT (1781), 259. 

“ According to the title-page of the edition of 1592, the book was “Englished by 
T. D? It is not impossible that the translator was Thomas Deloney. In the same year 
(1583), he published his A Declaration Made by the Archbishop of Collen (i.e., Co- 
logne), translated from the Latin: “this simple translation, faithfully and iustlie done 
according to the coppy:’ See Works, ed. EF O. Mann (1912), p. 276, ll. 7-8. Mann (p. viii) 
gives some evidence that Deloney knew French. 

“Nouvelles 11-vil, X-XIII, XV, XVI, XVIII-XXIII, XXV, XXVI, XXVIII-XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
XL~XLI, XLIV, XLVI, XLIX, LII, LV, LVIII, LIX. 
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being growne vp, she would kerue them, and by that meanes, they should 
be capons: these capons would be worth, (being yong) fiue pence a piece: 
that is, iust a crowne: with the which she would buye two pigs, a Sow 
and a Boare, and they growing great, would bring forth twelue others, 
the which she would sell (after she had keept them a while) for fiue 
grotes a piece: that is, iust twentie shillings. Then she would buie a Mare, 
that would bring foorth a faire Foale, the which would grow vp, and be 
so gentill and faire, that he would playe skip, leape and fling, and crie 
we he he he after euery beast that should passe by, and for the ioye she 
conceyued of her suppossed coult, in her iollitie counterfeiting to show 
his lustynesse, her pale of milcke fell downe of her head, and was all 
spilt: there laie her egs, her chikons, her capons her pigs, her mare, her 
coulte, and al vppon the ground.* 


Apart from The Mirrour of Mirth there are only three English col- 
lections of comic novelle: Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie [1590], 
The Cobbler of Canterbury (1590; reissued in 1630, with additions 
and omissions, as The Tincker of Turvey), and Westward for Smelts 
(1620). If all comic tales of this kind were included—whether they 
occurred in collections of comic novelle or not—the list would be 
greatly swollen. Barnabe Rich, Deloney, Dekker, and other popular 
writers would find a place. Then, there is the translation of the De- 
cameron (1620). And there is The Queen of Navarre’s Tales (1597), 
a translation of seventeen stories from the Heptameron, most of 
which are comic, but not all; for the last tale is the story of Hyrenee, 
who is Peele’s and Pistol’s Hiren and Dr. Johnson’s Irene. Even so, 
when the full list had been drawn up, it would be found that the 
comic novelle were never so popular in England as in Italy and in 
France. Perhaps the censorship did not permit them to be.“ 

The ancestry if not the contents of these three English collections 
of comic novelle is most respectable. ‘They descend from the highly 
stylized versions of fabliaux and other comic material in the De- 

* Sig. D4"*". This is the one tale from The Mirrour of Mirth which Capell quoted in 


his School of Shakespeare. The story also appears in Scogin’s Jests (1613; sig. E2), the 
compiler of which clearly consulted the translation of 1583. 


“ There is evidence, of course, that many Englishmen could and did read them in 
their original tongues. Lodge recommends the Serées of Bouchet and the “Nouels” of 
Des Périers, together with Rabelais and “Artine in his mother Nana} as certain means 
of wasting time and corrupting the soul. See Wits Miserie (1596), sig. M4’—-N. Also, John 
Wolf, a London printer, printed many books in Italian, and among them the Decam- 
eron and the Ragionamenti of Aretino. 
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cameron and its many imitations and in The Canterbury Tales. 
While the chief source of the tales in these collections is the De- 
cameron, the framework is English: Tarlton’s news from purgatory 
revealed to a gallant sleeping in the fields near the theater in Shore- 
ditch; a company, mostly of the lower or middling classes, who tell 
“Canterbury Tales” as they sail down the river in Gravesend barge; 
and a boatful of fishwives on their way upstream from London to 
Kingston. If Boccaccio presides over the tales, Chaucer presides 
over the framework. But, as the author of The Cobbler of Canter- 
bury modestly observes, “Chaucer . . . the father of English Poets... 
shot a shoote which many haue aimed at but neuer reacht to.’ 
There is one work, of unusual originality in form and in subject 
matter, which applies to the jest-biography the technique of the 
novella, with a result that is different from either. In sixteen chap- 
ters the anonymous author of Dobson’s Dry Bobs narrates the life 
and merry jests of George Dobson. When a small boy he is taken 
under the guardianship of his uncle, Sir Thomas Pentley, a canon 
of Durham in the time of Queen Mary. He is sent to the reading 
school at the Church of St. Nicholas, where he is cruelly bullied 
and put upon by the other children until he revolts against his 
oppressors and makes them “‘cry miserere:’ Promoted to chorister 
in the cathedral singing school, he grows into a sturdy lad, becomes 
“Captaine of Schooles” and the ringleader in all sorts of escapades. 
Among those on whom he breaks his dry bobs are the usher, his 
uacle, the alewife of Witton Gilbert, his school friends, and his 
schoolmaster. At eighteen years of age he “had so well profited in 
Musike, and in the Latine tongue, that he was supposed fit for the 
Vniuersity,;’ and through the recommendation of the Dean of Dur- 
ham he obtains a scholar’s place at Christ’s College. For three years 
he behaves himself to admiration, until “he was called to the pub- 
like schooles, to hold his disputes in open audience of the Vniuersi- 
tie, when he rushed againe into his olde humours.’ Unlike the pro- 
lusions of another undergraduate of Christ’s College, Dobson’s end 
in horseplay. His first opponent is a Welshman, and the theme “An 
aér sit substantia corporea:’ Worsted in logic, Dobson discomfits the 
Welshman with a piece of cheese. The term following, as primate of 
the northern companies, he is defendant before the University in 
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questions of philosophy against certain Kentishmen, and provokes 
a fight in the schools by pictorial allusions to Kentish longtails. In 
his third public act his dry bob is so outrageous that it leads to his 
expulsion from the University, “at the very instant when he should 
haue proceeded Bachelour:’ A last chapter huddles up his experi- 
ences as an ostler and a servingman, his narrow escape from the gal- 
lows, and his last years as canon of Durham Cathedral like his uncle 
before him. 

Dobson's Dry Bobs is not described in any history of the novel 
known to me, yet it is nearer the novel form than most works of that 
time. And the book is accessible enough, for it was edited by Schulz 
in 1912, with an elaborate introduction. The hero’s character is de- 
veloped from boyhood to manhood in a natural biographical se- 
quence, and he is firmly placed in his environment both by the 
development of the subordinate characters with whom he comes in 
contact and by the rich topographical detail which displays the au- 
thor’s intimate knowledge of Durham and the neighborhood and of 
Cambridge. Starting out to write a jest-biography—he calls Dobson 
““Heire to Skoggin’’—he has achieved a rogue-novel, and he has done 
so without borrowing from his predecessors. 

It is no forraine translation, but a homebred subiect, nor doth hee desire 
anie other thing than his patrimony, which is, as being the eldest sonne 
of Skoggin, to be esteemed for no Changeling, onely by how much the 
propertie of his father was fitte to be altred, hee hath by so much, in the 
quantitie of his time reformed: he is to auntient men mirth, to the middle 
age profite, and to youth nurture, pregnant witte: To conclude, hee is 
George Dobson, whose pleasant meriments are worthy to be registred 
among the famous Recordes of the ieasting Worthies: yea, hee hath pro- 


ceeded farther in degree than Garagantua, Howleglasse, Tiell, Skoggin, 
olde Hobson, or Cocle.“ 


The author has taken his material from the life about him, but 
when we ask what quality of life is displayed in this novel we receive 
no satisfactory answer. We are invited to a banquet of rough prac- 
tical jokes or the scandal incident to parish gossip. One of the chap- 
ters is much ado about the theft of a pudding, and another about the 

““Tiell” is Till Eulenspiegel, who is Howleglas. Schulz suggests that “‘Cocle” may 


be the puppet-player, Cokely. He is mentioned in Jonson’s 129th Epigram and in 
Bartholomew Fair, III, iv, 126. 
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sophistication of a barrel of ale; and the material will not stand the 
elaboration which the author has given to it. The pity is that Dob- 
son was truly the heir to Scogin who was the heir to Howleglas, and 
while Dobson’s Dry Bobs lacks the beastliness of Howleglas it does 
not rise above the same level of practical joking. Here was a form 
as adequate as Moll Flanders for the writing of a novel, if an author 
“had a mind to try it:’ But in England for more than a century the 
mind was wanting which could fill this form. I say in England, for 
in Spain the form had been richly filled half a century before Dob- 
son was created. In La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, of how little 
importance are the practical jokes beside the refinement of irony 
and the mordancy of phrase with which a whole society is brought 
before our eyes! It was long before an English book of the kind was 


| worthy to become a part of the European tradition. 


IV ‘ 
t 
IN CONCLUSION let me ask for whom were these books written and 
for what purpose. They served for entertainment, of course. They’ 
were pretty and pleasant to drive away the tediousness of a winter’s™ 
evening. While the farmer sat in his chair turning the crab in the 
fire, he listened to his son reading them, and laughed till his belly 
ached. In the houses of country gentlemen it made a pleasant change 
from dice or cards or Christmas games, when some “‘pleasant mad- 
headed knaues, that bee properly learned,’ read to the company “in 
diuerse pleasant bookes and good Authors: As .. . the Budget 
of Demaundes, the Hundreth merry Tales, the Booke of Ryddles, 
and many other excellent writers both witty and pleasaunt:”* But 
whether it be taken as an indication of our morality or our satur- 
nine humor or our national hypocrisy, the truth is that our jestbook 
writers often seek some other justification for their labors than that 
of entertainment. Sometimes they add a rider that their jests are a 
preservative against melancholy, or they call attention to the wis- 
dom of Solomon, that “a merry heart doeth good like a medicine, 
but a broken spirit drieth the bones:”® There is nothing in English 
quite so mercurial and insouciant (if that goes for an English word) 
as the preamble of Des Périers, of which the burden is: “Ventre 


“ The English Courtier (1586), ed. W. C. Hazlitt (1868), p. 57. Prov. 17:22. 
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d’ung petit poysson! rions. . . . Ouvrez le livre: si ung compte ne 
vous plait, hay 4 l’aultre! . . . Riez seulement?’ It is significant that 
the English translator of Des Périers omits the original prologue and 
substitutes one which points a moral—that “moderate pleasure is not 
onely conuenient, but also profitable and necessary for vs.’ As the 
tag in an eighteenth-century chapbook puts it, 


Mirth and morals here are join’d 
To please and to improve the mind.” 


But a jest may not only be acceptable in itself or for reasons of 
health or morality: it may be found of use in a man’s profession. 
The medieval preacher had used it to swell the numbers of his con- 
gregation or to awaken the slumbering attention, and comic as well 
as serious exempla are provided in the Summa predicantium, The 
Alphabet of Tales, and other medieval collections. Says Sir Thomas 
More: “He that can not long endure to holde vp his head and heare 
talking of heauen except he be now and than betwene (as though 
to heare of heauen were heauines) refreshed with a mery folishe tale, 
there is none other remedy but you must let him haue it:"" The prac- 
tice survived the Reformation, and Hugh Latimer was literally 
stealing his wit from the Hundred Merry Tales (No. 27) when in 
the sixth sermon before Edward VI he referred to a gentlewoman 
of London who was asked by her neighbor whither she was going. 
“Mary sayed she, I am goynge to S. Tomas of Acres to the sermon, 
I coulde not slepe al thys laste nyght, and I am goynge now thether, 
I neuer fayled of a good nap there’”" 

But Hugh Latimer was an exceptional character, as Richard Cor- 
bet and Thomas Fuller of a later generation were exceptional wits, 
and after the Reformation there were more and more pulpits from 
which the terrors of hell were thundered without the alleviation of 
a jest. The attitude of many a preacher is represented by Henry 
Crosse, who in his Vertues Common-wealth (1603) includes in one 
compendious curse The Court of Venus, The Palace of Pleasure, 
Guy of Warwick, Libbius (“Libeaus Desconus’’), Arthur, Bevis of 

® The History of That Celebrated Lady Ally Croaker. 


5 A dialoge of comfort against tribulacion (1553), Bk. II, chap. 1. 
52 Ca. 1549; sigs. V2"-V3. 
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Hampton, The Wise Men of Gotham, Scogin’s Jests, and Fortunatus. 
“What may we thinke?,’ he asks, “but that the floudgates of all im- 
pietie are drawne vp." 
By which we note the Fairies 
Were of the old profession; 
Their songs were Ave Maryes, 
Their daunces were procession: 
But now, alas! they all are dead 
Or gone beyond the Seas, 
Or farther for Religion fled, 
Or else they take their ease. 

At the Inns of Court jesting never flagged, but did John Man- 
ningham of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, record jests in his 
Diary entirely without thought for the morrow? In this most litigious 
age, an age when, as Greene says, a man went to law if a hen did but 
scrape in his orchard, it must have occurred to lawyers that Cicero 
and Quintilian and all who had written on the arts of oratory had 
observed how cases might be lost and won with a jest. Francis Bacon 
of Gray’s Inn was frankly utilitarian when he compiled his A po- 
phthegmes New and Old—jests of the pointed and witty kind, dig- 
nified by attachment to famous historical characters. Each one of 
these apothegms, it is felt, might become a brick in the architecture 
ofa man’s fortunes.“They serve,’ he writes,‘‘to be interlaced, in con- 
tinued Speech. They serve, to be recited, upon occasion of them- 
selves. They serve, if you take out the kernell of them, and make 
them your owne”’ And in another place he writes of apothegms that, 
as former “‘occasions are continually returning, ... what served once 
will serve again; whether produced as a man’s own or cited as an old 
saying: The trait is hereditary, for Bacon’s father before him had 
been “abundantly facetious, which took much with the Queen, when 
it was suited with the season, as he was well able to judge of his 
times." 

For men of lesser parts the jestbooks were a godsend, and to sup- 
plement the printed jest a gallant had but to take his table book to 

® Sigs. OY-Oe. 


“De Augmentis Scientiarum (1623), Bk. II, chap. 12 (Spedding’s translation, in 
Works, IV [1858], 314). 


“Sir Robert Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia (1653), p. 40; ed. Arber (1870), p. 38. In 
1653 and in Arber’s reprint “facetious” is misprinted “factious’’ 
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the playhouse. It is all very well for Sir William Cornwallis to com- 
plain of those “that neuer vtter any thing of their owne, but get 
Iestes by heart, and robbe bookes, and men of prettie tales, and yet 
hope for this to haue a roome aboue the Salt:’* Perhaps we should 
value ‘“‘a roome” above the salt chiefly because the pie would come 
to us before too many fingers had been in it, but in those days rank 
or degree of favor were awfully marked by a man’s place at table. 
And what was he to do if he lacked facility in facetious conversation, 
especially if he belonged to that class, very numerous in an age 
of commercial prosperity, whose fathers had always sat below the 
salt and whose claims to gentility were dubious? For him were de- 
signed the many books on etiquette, home-grown or imported from 
Italy, which taught him comportment. The difference between these 
books and I/ Cortegiano has been likened to the difference between 
Sancho Panza and Don Quixote. Castiglione’s second book, it is 
true, is mostly taken up with wit and humor, but falls into its place 
in the integration of all the powers of man, both of the body and of 
the soul, which is the whole work. It is a far cry from Castiglione’s 
fashioning of a “gentleman or noble person” to Peacham’s injunc- 
tion to his “‘compleat” gentleman to improve his table talk by read- 
ing Pasquin’s epigrams: “You shall have them all bound in two 
Volumes: And it is a still farther cry from Castiglione’s sprezzatura 
(which is a nobler quality than Horace Walpole’s “the beautiful 
negligence of a gentleman’’) to the instruction provided by Simon 
Robson in The Court of Civil Courtesy. Gentlemen at a loss for 
suitable replies to taunting jests he supplied with possible retorts, 
as, “Oh finely handled, were you borne so?” or “Did any body teach 
you to say so, or comes it of your mother wit?” or (in what seem to 
be anticipations of a modern American usage) “You haue made a 
great speake sir” and “that is, quoth you.” 

It may be thought by those whose reading in this kind stops at 
1640, or with Joe Miller at 1739, that the jestbook is now dead. But 

% Essays (1600), sig. 1g. ™ Ed. cit., p. 232. 


%§. Robson, The Court of Civil Courtesy (1591), sig. Eq™**. An earlier edition ap- 
peared in 1577. The work professes to be translated from the Italian of Bengalasso del 
Monte, but W. Lee Ustick maintains that Robson was the author, not the translator, 
and that the account of the Italian nephew for whom it claims to be written is a hoax. 
Cf. J. E. Mason, Gentlefolk in the Making (1935), p. 371. 
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it still leads an active if subterranean existence, impervious to all the 
changes of which literary historians make so much. Still these col- 
lections aim both at the utile and the dulce, and still they cater for 
all the classes of men who need their jokes ready-made. If Swift were 
alive today he might assure Prince Posterity that there are now in 
being such collections as Jokes for the Business Man, Humorous 
Hits and How to Hold an Audience, Funny Stories for Table Talk, 
That Reminds Me! A Book of After Dinner Stories, Good Stories 
from Oxford and Cambridge and the Dioceses, and Thistledown: 
A Book of Scotch Humour. 


Bibliographical Notes 


ScHULZ GIvEs a bibliography of the English jestbooks on pp. 18-21 of his 
Die englischen Schwankbiicher, in Palaestra, CXVII (1912). I mention 
below the jestbooks, and editions of jestbooks, printed in or before 1640, 
and also modern reprints of these, which are not given in Schulz’s lists. 
My list is merely a supplement to his bibliography. 

Schulz defines the jestbook in the sense indicated on p. 122, above, 
groups the pamphlets under the three headings noted on p. 122, above, 
and within each group arranges and numbers them in the probable 
order of publication. The numbers given below are the numbers in 
Schulz; works marked with an asterisk are not to be found in his bibliog- 
raphy. 

Where a book is omitted from the Short-Title Catalogue (STC), I note 
its omission if the book can be traced. 

An interesting list could be compiled of jestbooks entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, and presumably published, which have not left a trace 
behind them. The list would include: Pleasant Tales of the Life of Rich- 
ard Woolner (1567/8), Mother Redcap Her Last Will and Testament, 
Containing Sundry Conceited and Pleasant Tales Furnished with Much 
Variety to Move Delight (Mar. 10, 1595), John Day’s The Mad Pranks of 
Merry Mall of the Bankside, with Her Walks in Man’s Apparel (Aug. 7, 
1610), if this is not a play, The History of Jack Knight, or the Fools Have 
Best Fortune, by John Harrison (Apr. 30, 1627), New Bulls or Ignorant 
Nonsense, First and Second Parts (Apr. 6, 1636). And there must be many 
a lost work which was never entered in the Registers. 

The loss of The Mad Pranks of Merry Mall is particularly to be re- 
gretted. It was perhaps a little earlier than Moll Cutpurse, or Mary Frith, 
a notorious virago of the time, who was made the heroine of Middleton 
and Dekker’s The Roaring Girl. Two pamphlets on her life were pub- 
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lished in 1662, but these are clearly of their age. One of them, The Life 
and Death of Mrs. Mary Frith, is of some interest in the history of the 
novel. It is the shortest of steps from this vigorous and fictitious auto- 
biography to Defoe’s The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, 

Some of the eighteenth-century chapbooks may have a history which 
stretches back before 1640. The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham 
and Long Meg of Westminster, together with kindred works like De- 
loney’s Gentle Craft and Jack of Newbury, certainly persist in chap- 
book form to a late date. Among the chapbook heroes whose comic deeds 
may have descended from jest-biographies of the sixteenth or early seven- 
teenth century are Simple Simon, with his shrewish wife Margery, Tom 
Tram, son-in-law to Mother Winter, John Franks, and Tom Long, car- 
rier to the men of Gotham, whose name may derive from the proverbial 
saying, ““Io send by John [or Tom] Long the carrier”—i.e., by a round- 
about route. There is also Little Jack Horner, but his exploits, as we 
still care to remember, were related in verse. 

For help in making the list I am grateful to Professor W. A. Jackson, of 
Harvard University, Dr. J. G. McManaway, of the Folger Library, and 
Mr. Lyle H. Wright, of the Huntington Library. 


I. Collections of Detached Jests” 
*William Caxton. The Book of the Subtle Histories and Fables of Aesop. 


Caxton printed the first edition of his translation in 1484. For many 
later editions see STC. On the fables of “Poge;’ found at the end of this 


collection, see above, p. 124. 
1. A Hundred Merry Tales. 


An imperfect copy of an edition without date is in the British Museum 
(Huth 31), and a perfect copy of an edition dated 1526 is in the Library 
of the University of Gottingen. Both editions are from John Rastell’s 
press, as is also a fragment of a leaf from yet another edition (not re- 
corded by Schulz or STC) in the Bagford collection in the British Mu- 
seum (Harl. 5995, No. 190). A fragment formerly in the library of J. 0. 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Calendar of Shakespearean Rarities [2d ed.; 1891], 
No. 196), and now in the Folger Library, is from the same edition as the 
Museum copy. Comparison of the tears at the side and at the foot of this 
fragment with the corresponding portion of the Museum copy indicates 
that the Folger fragment, like those which make up the Museum copy, 
has survived from the pasteboard which the Rev. J. J. Conybeare rescued 
from an old book in 1815. In his reprint of the Géttingen copy in 1866, 
Oesterley argued that the dated edition was earlier than the undated; 
A. W. Pollard suggests the reverse conclusion, in a Catalogue of the Fifty 


® I have nothing to add to Schulz’s bibliographies of: 3. The Sackful of News; 15. 4 
Banquet of Jests. 
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Manuscripts and Printed Books Bequeathed to the British Museum by 
Alfred H. Huth (1912), pp. 52-53. 


2. Tales and Quick Answers. 


S. W. Singer reprinted this pamphlet in 1814 as Shakespeare’s Jest Book. 
Soon afterwards Conybeare discovered fragments of A Hundred Merry 
Tales, and these were reprinted by Singer in 1815 as Shakespeare’s Jest 
Book. In 1815, Singer also reprinted the twenty-six jests added to Tales 
and Quick Answers in the 1567 edition of Merry Tales, Witty Questions, 
and Quick Answers. Tales and Quick Answers was edited anonymously 
in 1831 as The Hundred Merry Tales: Or Shakspeare’s Jest Book. In 
1845 an edition of A Hundred Merry Tales and Tales and Quick Answers 
was published by George Routledge with the title Shakespeare’ Merry 
Tales. 


4. A. B. [Andrew Borde?]. The Merry Tales of the Madmen of Gotham. 


No copy earlier than that in the Bodleian Library of the edition of 
1630 can now be traced. On July 22, 1616 (Stationers’ Registers, ed. 
Arber, ITI, 593), the rights of Hugh Jackson in this book were trans- 
ferred to “Master Jackson.’ Professor W. A. Jackson informs me that, in 
the Stationers’ Court-Book C, fol. 55b, under date of May 3, 1619, Eld 
and Flesher were ordered to pay “Mr Jackson” 6s. 8d. for printing this 
book formerly entered to him. Many examples of the chapbook version 
popular in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have survived. See, 
eg., William Garret’s Right Pleasant and Famous Book of Histories 
(Newcastle, 1818). 


5. Richard Edwards. Comic Stories. 
The book was probably invented by Thomas Warton: see above, p. 138. 
6.R. D. or T: D. A Mirror of Mirth. 


Schulz mentions the book under this first group, but I have preferred 
to discuss it with the English comic novelle in the third section. The only 
known copy of the edition of 1583 is in the Capell Collection at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The only known copy of an edition printed by John 
Danter in 1592 was bought by Dr. Rosenbach at Sotheby’s on Apr. 15, 
1930 (lot 412), for £880. For some account of the book see above, p. 139. 
Neither the edition of 1583 nor that of 1592 is recorded in STC. 


7. I. T. [Thomas Twyne?]. The Schoolmaster, or Teacher of Table Phi- 
losophy. A Most Pleasant and Merry Companion. 


STC mentions editions of 1576 and 1583. This is probably the same 
work as T. T.’s A Most Pleasant and Merry Companion (1576) mentioned 


in the Roxburghe Sale Catalogue, 1812, lot 6649, and thence in Lowndes 
and in Schulz. 
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*Anthony Copley. Wits, Fits, and Fancies. 


STC mentions editions of 1595 and 1596 and two editions of 1614. For 
some account of the book see above, p. 130. 


8. Pasquil’s Jests. 


STC traces editions of 1604, 1629, and ca. 1632. An edition of 1609 
“Newly corrected with new additions,’ printed, like the edition of 1604, 
for John Browne, is described in Egerton Brydges’ The British Bibliog- 
rapher, I (1810), 41-42; there is a copy in the Folger Library. According 
to Brydges, Warton mentions an edition of 1627 in his History of Eng. 
lish Poetry. The edition of 1629 omits the “dozen of gulls,’ and contains 
a preface and jests not in the edition of 1604. A copy of an edition printed 
by Miles Flesher and sold by Andrew Kembe in 1635 is in the Capell 
Collection; the jest which Capell quotes on p. 82 of his School of Shake- 
speare as from Mother Bunch’ Tales is from this edition of Pasquil’ Jests. 


g. Jack of Rover. 


There was an entry of a second part to William Ferbrand on Aug. 3, 
1601, but no edition earlier than that printed for Ferbrand in 1604 has 
survived. The second part made some stir in the House of Commons on 
Dec. 16, 1601, as appears from the reports of Hayward Townshend (Meg- 
alopsychy [1682], p. 217). Henry Doyley, of Lincoln’s Inn, complained to 
the Speaker and the House of a libel called The Assembly of Fools, the 
printer of which dwelt “right over Guild-Hall-Gate” (The imprint on 
the 1600 edition of Armin’s Fool upon Fool is: “Printed for William 
Ferbrand, dwelling neere Guild-hall gate ouer against the Maiden-head. 
1600:’) The book was sent for, was well scanned by the Privy Council, and 
“was found to be a meer Toy, and an Old Book, Entituled, The Second 
Part of Jack of Dover: A Thing both Stale and Foolish. For which, Mr. 
Doyley was well Laughed at; and thereby, his Credit much impeached, 
in the Opinion of the House’ The “second part” may have been The 
Penniless Parliament of Thread-bare Poets, printed at the end of the 
1604 edition of Jack of Dover; perhaps in 1601 “The Assembly of Fools” 
was part of its title. The Penniless Parliament is indeed “A Thing both 
Stale and Foolish,’ for it is all borrowed from the mock-prognostication, 
The Fearful and Lamentable Effects of Two Dangerous Comets, pub- 
lished in 1591 under the pseudonym of “Simon Smallknave”: see my 
article in The Library, N.S., XIX, 25 (June, 1938). Jack of Dover was an 
appropriate name for jestbook and mock-prognostication, for the ex- 
pression still retained its Chaucerian meaning of a dish that has been 
cooked and served up more than once. (Fuller, Worthies [1662], Kent, p. 
65.) I am indebted to Mr. Graham Pollard for the reference to Hayward 
Townshend. 


Liter 
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10. Robert Armin. Fool upon Fool. 


In his edition of Robert Armin’s works (1880), Grosart reprinted the 
1605, edition of Fool upon Fool and the additions found in the enlarged 
edition published in 1608 with the title A Nest of Ninnies. Armin signed 
his name to the latter pamphlet, but the edition of 1605 was published 
under the pseudonym “Clonnico del mundo Snuffe”—i.e., Snuffe, Clown 
of the Globe Theatre. Halliwell-Phillipps owned, and described in his 
Calendar of Shakespearean Rarities (p. 145), a copy of an edition of 
1600 in which Armin’s pseudonym was “Clonnico de Curtanio Snuffe;’ 
or Snuffe, Clown of the Curtain Theatre. STC records A Nest of Ninnies, 
but neither the 1600 nor the 1605, edition of Fool upon Fool. Copies of 
both editions are now in the Folger Library. The edition of 1600 contains 
descriptions, in verse, of Jack Oates, lean Leonard of Sherwood, Jack 
Miller, and John of the Hospital, which are omitted from the edition of 
1605. 

If Armin could be described in 1600 as clown of the Curtain Theatre, 
it would appear that he did not immediately succeed to the comic parts 
(e.g., Dogberry) of William Kempe, who left the Chamberlain’s men early 
in 1599 (cf. T: W. Baldwin, in Modern Language Notes, XX XIX, 447-55). 
But for what company was he clowning at the Curtain in 1599-1600? It 
does not seem likely that he was still in the service of William, fourth 
Lord Chandos (succ. 1594—d. 1602), to whose widow he dedicated a 
pamphlet in 1604, for there is no evidence that this company of players 
ever acted in the theaters of London. The first certain reference to Armin 
as a member of Shakespeare’s company seems to be in the patent of 1603. 
It may be worth pointing out that, while there are Shakespearean echoes 
in the passages added to A Nest of Ninnies in 1608, there are none in 
Fool upon Fool.” 

This note has long ceased to be relevant, and the digression will con- 
tinue to the end of the present paragraph. Another pamphlet published 
in 1600, Quips upon Questions, also printed for William Ferbrand, bears 
the pseudonym “Clunnyco de Curtanio Snuffe;’ and may therefore be 
ascribed to Armin. It is made up of answers, in verse, to such questions 
as, ““Who’s the fool now?;’ “Are you there with your bears?;’ “Where's 
Tarlton?” The idea for the book may have come from the practice of 
giving themes to clowns on which they would proceed to make “extem- 
poral rhymes,’ but the feebly satirical or tritely moral verses in Quips 
upon Questions have none of the marks of extempore playhouse wit. The 


To the echoes in A Nest of Ninnies recorded in the Shakspere Allusion-Book (1909) 
may be added: “they cry it vp in the top of question” (Grosart, p. 59; cf. Hamlet, Il, 
ii, 355), and the interesting use of “squened” and “squinies” (Grosart, pp. 45, 48; cf. 
King Lear, III, iv, 122, and IV, vi, 140) to which Dr. W. W. Greg calls attention in Times 
Literary Supplement, Nov. 9, 1933. 
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attribution of the work to the actor John Singer rests solely upon the 
authority of Collier. He stated in 1865 that the work is given to Singer 
in “a MS. note on the first leaf” of the only known copy (A Bibliographi- 
cal Account, II, 209). By 1875 his story had become more circumstantial, 
for he told Ouvry that “the name J. Singer was written in his own auto- 
graph on the title-page of the volume’ But Ouvry, when in that year he 
reprinted the work, could only say: “It has been bound since it came into 
my hands, and, most unfortunately, in the process of cleaning by acid, 
the name has disappeared.’ The copy is now in the British Museum, and 
no trace of any signature can be seen. W. C. Hazlitt gave the work to 
Singer in his Hand-Book (1867), p. 559, but in his Bibliographical Col- 
lections, Third Series, Second Supplement (1889), p. 119, he gave it to 
Armin, and regretted that he had “incautiously” followed Collier. In 
STC it is still entered under Singer. There is no evidence that Singer was 
at any time associated with the Curtain Theatre. He was an Admiral’s 
man, acting the clown’s parts chiefly at the Rose and later at the Fortune. 
There is a story in Taylors Feast (1638; Spenser Society reprint of works 
of Taylor not included in the Folio of 1630 [Third Collection; 1876], pp. 
66-67) about “John Singer, who playd the Clownes part at the Fortune- 
play-house in Golding Lane’ An epitaph in I. C.’s Epigrams (1604; sig. 
C4"), not noticed in Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage, also links him with 
the Fortune (opened in 1600), and helps to fix more closely the date of 


his death: Death was so bolde his dayes to shorten, 


Who altogether liu’d by fortune. 


11. Thomas Dekker and George Wilkins. Jests to Make You Merry. 


The edition of 1607 was reprinted by Grosart in his edition of Dek- 
ker’s Non-Dramatic Works, Vol. II (1885). 


12. Sir Michael Scott. The Philosophers Banquet. 


The Britwell copy of the edition of 1609 is now in the Huntington 
Library. STC does not record a copy of this edition. 


13. A Help to Discourse. 


STC mentions (s.v. Basse, W.) editions of 1619, 1620, 1621, 1627, 1628 
(the seventh), 1635, 1636, 1638 (the thirteenth). Dr. Rosenbach possesses 
a copy of a seventh edition with the date 1629. An edition of 1623 (the 
fifth) was advertised in the catalogue of the London booksellers, Messrs. 
Myers and Co., in January, 1936 (catalogue 310, No. 43). Copies of edi- 
tions printed for Leonard Becket in 1630 and 1631 and of an edition 
printed for Nicholas Vavasour in 1640 are in the Folger Library. Hazlitt 
(Hand-Book, p. 300) mentions an edition of 1633. 
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*Francis Bacon. Apophthegms New and Old. 


To put Bacon among the compilers of jestbooks is to be guilty of lése- 
majesté, yet, as I have said above (p. 145), his apothegms are jests of the 
pointed and witty kind, dignified by attachment to famous historical 
characters. They are “Mucrones Verborum, Pointed Speeches. Cicero 
prettily cals them, Salinas, Salt Pits; that you may extract salt out of, and 
sprinkle it, where you will’’ The book was entered to Hannah Barrett 
and Richard Whitaker, on Nov. 20, 1624, and was printed for them the 
next year. Another edition followed in 1626. Many transfers of the copy- 
right are recorded in the Stationers’ Registers. 


14. H. L. Oxon. Gratiae Ludentes. 


The British Museum and the Rosenbach copies are the only known 
copies. The imprint is, “Printed at London by Tho. Cotes, for Hum- 
phrey Mosley. 1628:’, and in both copies the figure 2 has been altered to 
3 in ink. As the book was entered to Moseley on Dec. 16, 1637, it is prob- 
able that the date on the title-page is a misprint for 1638. 


16. John Taylor. Wit and Mirth. 


STC notes editions of 1629 and 1635. A copy of an edition printed for 
H. Gosson in 1628 is now at Harvard. There is also the reprint in the 
Folio of 1630. 


*A Banquet of Jests, Part 2. 


STC mentions editions of 1633 and 1636 (title only). Part 1, Schulz’s 
No. 15, was printed in 1630 and often later. 


*The Book of Bulls, Baited with Two Centuries of Bold Jests and Nim- 
ble Lies. 


The book was entered in the Stationers’ Register on Apr. 8 and 11, 
1636, and was printed for Daniel Frere in the same year. It was “Col- 
lected by A. S. Gent:’ The R. C. who signed verses “To the Bull-Reader” 
is said to be Robert Chamberlain. A copy was sold at the Huth Sale on 


June 5, 1912, lot 1453, and is now in the Widener collection at Harvard. 
The book is not recorded in STC. 


*A New Book of Mistakes. Or, Bulls with Tales, and Bulls without Tales. 


STC mentions an edition of 1637, printed for Nicholas Okes; see also 
the Huth sale catalogue, June 5, 1912, lot 1454. The book is said to be 
by Robert Chamberlain. Can it be the “booke called Mistakes Clinches 
Tales &c. by Master HAYWOOD; entered to John Okes on Nov. 18, 1636? 
Nicholas Okes and his son John were partners at this time. 
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*John Taylor. Bull, Bear, and Horse. 


STC mentions the edition of 1638. It was reprinted by the Spenser 
Society, op. cit. 


*John Taylor. Taylor’s Feast: Containing Twenty-seven Dishes of Meat. 


STC mentions the edition of 1638; see also the Huth sale catalogue, 
July 8, 1919, lot 7265. It was reprinted by the Spenser Society, op. cit. 


17. Robert Chamberlain. Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies. 


Schulz mentions the edition of 1639. STC also records the enlarged 
edition of 1640, entitled Jocabella. Or a Cabinet of Conceits; see also 
the Huth sale catalogue, June 5, 1912, lot 1458. 


II. Jest-Biographies” 
A. MERE TRANSLATIONS 
1. Salomon and Markolf. 


Schulz does not mention The Sayings or Proverbs of King Salomon, 
with the Answers of Marcolphus, printed about 1530 by R. Pynson. The 
Heber-Britwell-Huntington copy (STC 22899) appears to be unique. It 
is translated from a French version, whereas the translation printed by 
Gerard Leeu in 1492 (STC 22905) is from a Latin version. See The Dia- 
logue or Communing between the Wise King Salomon and Marcolphus, 
ed. E. Gordon Duff (1892), pp. xxii ff. 


2. The Parson of Kalenborow. 


The English version exists only in a fragment in the Bodleian Library 
(Douce K. 94), printed by Doesborgh of Antwerp, ca. 1520. I cannot find 
that the book is recorded in STC. In 1887 it was reprinted by Edward 
Schréder in the Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachfor- 
schung, XIII. 

B. ORIGINAL OR REFASHIONED WORKS 


1. The Merry Jests and Witty Shifts of Scoggin. 


STC does not record the fragments of an early edition, in the Bagford 
collection (Harl. 5995, Nos. 210, 328-31, and 332). They may belong to 
an edition of 1565/6, in which trade-year Thomas Colwell entered the 
collection in the Stationers’ Register. The text corresponds to that of the 
edition of 1626 (reprinted in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Jest-Books), not to 
that of the different collection of 1613. See FE W. D. Brie, Eulenspiegel in 
England (in Palaestra, XXVII), pp. 82-83. 


 T have nothing to add to Schulz’s bibliographies of: Ag. Howleglas; Bz. Merry Tales 
of Skelton. 
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3. Robin Goodfellow, His Mad Pranks and Merry Jests. 


Schulz places the work between the Merry Tales of Skelton, registered 
in 1566/7, and The Pleasant History of Friar Rush, registered in 1568/9. 
But while a great deal of the material is traditional there is no evidence 
that the pamphlet is much older than the earliest known edition, of 
1628. It was entered to John Spencer on Apr. 25, 1627, and on the same 
day was made over by Spencer to Francis Grove, who published the edi- 
tion of 1628. Further transfers are recorded on: Mar. 23, 1631 (Grove to 
H. Gosson), Oct. 8, 1633 (Gosson to J. Wright), and Nov. 9, 1633 (Grove 
to R. Cotes). Cotes printed an edition dated 1639—to be sold by Grove— 
of which the only known copy is in the British Museum. It should have 
been recorded in STC as another edition of the pamphlet of 1628. 


4. The Pleasant History of Friar Rush. 


STC records copies of the editions of 1620 and 1626. The Hoe-Huth 
copy, described by Esdaile in his List of English Tales and Prose Ro- 
mances (1912), p. 122, is now in the Folger Library. It contains the title- 
page of an edition of 1629 and a complete copy (but lacking the imprint 
on the title-page) of an edition of 1659. The most recent reprint is in 
Some Old English Worthies, ed. Dorothy Senior (1912), pp. 237-68. 


5. Jarlton’s Jests. 


The edition of 1613 printed for John Budge is not recorded in Schulz 
or STC. A copy is now in the Folger Library. I cannot trace an edition 
of 1611 from which Halliwell reprinted the jests for the Shakespeare 
Society in 1844. 


*The Life of Long Meg of Westminster. 


The pamphlet was entered to T: Gubbins and T: Newman on Aug. 18, 
1590, and there were transfers from E. White to T. Pavier and J. Wright 
on Dec. 13, 1620, from Pavier’s widow to E. Brewster and R. Bird on 
Aug. 4, 1626, from J. Wright to R. Bird on Apr. 29, 1634, and from Bird 
and Brewster to J. Wright, Junior, on June 13, 1642. STC mentions 
an edition of 1635 printed for Bird. Hazlitt also mentions an edition, 
printed for E. White in 1620, in the possession of the Marquis of Bute, 
and an edition printed for Bird in 1636. (Collections and Notes, I [1876], 
286; Hand-Book, p. 386.) The edition of 1635, was reprinted in Miscella- 
nea Antiqua Anglicana, Vol. I (1816), and in Charles Hindley’s Old Book 
Collector's Miscellany, Vol. II (1872). A chapbook version is in the Folger 
copy of William Garret’s Right Pleasant and Famous Book of Histories, 
Vol. 6, No. 9. STC wrongly records an edition of 1582. The British Mu- 
seum has an imperfect copy printed ca. 1650, with a faked title-page 
taken from C. Desainliens’ French Schoolmaster, printed by William 
How for Abraham Veale in 1582. See the British Museum Catalogue. 
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*Dobson’s Dry Bobs. 


The only edition was printed by Valentine Simmes in 1607. STC re. 
cords the Talbot-G. Daniel-Huth-White copy; it is now in the Folger 
Library. Other copies are in the Capell Collection at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Schulz gives a reprint of this work, but does not include it in his 
list. It might as appropriately be placed under the third section, with the 
comic novelle. For an account of Dobson’ Dry Bobs see above, pp. 141-43. 


6. Merry Conceited Jests of George Peele. 
STC records editions of 1607, ca. 1620, and two editions of 1627. 


7. Richard Johnson. The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson. 


STC records editions of 1607 and 1610. George Daniel of Canonbury, 
Islington, a great collector of jestbooks, owned a copy of an edition, in 
duodecimo, printed for W. Gilbertson in 1640. It contained additional 
jests and a large woodcut. The last four leaves were supplied “from an- 
other edition of equal rarity:’ See Sotheby's Sale Catalogue, July 23, 1864, 
No. 903. Lot goz in the same sale was a copy of another edition in duo- 
decimo, “a unique edition, but imperfect:’ The Catalogue gives no date. 
Hazlitt (Hand-Book, p. 303) mentions—with a reference to the Bagford 
Papers—an edition of 1634 printed for J. Wright. An imperfect copy of 
an edition printed for W. Gilbertson in 1640 was sold at Sotheby’s at the 
Halliwell Sale in 1857 (No. 408). It is said to contain additional jests and 
to differ materially from the edition of 1607. 


*Thomas Brewer. The Life and Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton. 


STC records the edition of 1631 printed for F Faulkner. The book was 
entered to J. Hunt and T. Archer on Apr. 5, 1608. Of the twenty chap- 
ters in the edition of 1631, the first three relate to Peter Fabell the merry 
devil of Edmonton, the rest to Oliver Smug the smith of that town. On 
Feb. 10, 1631, “SMUGes Jestes” was transferred from T. Archer to H. Perry; 
on Apr. 7, 1635, from H. Perry to F Coles; on Apr. 18, 1666, from W. Gil- 
bertson to R. White—but this may be a different collection. A reprint of 
the text of 1631 was published in 1819, for W. R., by J. Nichols and Son. 


*The Pinder of Wakefield: Being the Merry History of George a Greene 
the Lusty Pinder of the North. 


STC records the Bodleian, Harmsworth, and Huntington copies of 
the edition printed for E. Blackmore in 1632. The Harmsworth copy 
(formerly Quaritch’s Catalogue 369, of 1922 [No. 857]; see also Book 
Prices Current, 1900, pp. 484-85, item 5454) is now in the Folger Library; 
Esdaile is in error in dating it 1633. A copy was sold at the Gordonstoun 
Sale (lot 1856) in March, 1816, and again, at Sotheby’s, in June, 1900. 
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The book had been entered to Blackmore on Feb. 4, 1632, but perhaps 
the two parts of which the book is made up had previously been pub- 
lished separately. The head title of the second part rather suggests that 
it is copied from a title-page: “The Second Part of George a Greene: 
Containing the great Fight between him and Robin Hood, and after- 
wards of his liuing with him in the woods; full of mery Iests, Tales, Songs, 
and Catches:’ Tarlton’ Jests and Jack of Dover were first published in 
arts. 

: On Nov. 4, 1635, John Crouch entered “The history of GEORGE A 
GREENE Pindar of Wakefeild? possibly another work. 

In 1706 appeared The History of George a Green, Pindar of the Town 
of Wakefield, with a dedication signed “N. W.” This “bourgeois ro- 
mance” was printed from a late-sixteenth-century or early-seventeenth- 
century MS at Sion College, and is an entirely different production from 
the pamphlet of 1632. The relationship of the romance to the play 
George a Greene is examined in The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, 
ed. J. Churton Collins (1905), II, 163 ff. The text of 1706 was edited by 
W. J. Thoms in A Collection of Early Prose Romances (1828), Vol. II, and 
by Dorothy Senior in Some Old English Worthies. Surprisingly enough, 
the more attractive pamphlet of 1632 has never been reprinted: Thoms 
could find no copy of it in 1828, although the Bodleian. copy had already 
been in the Library for nearly two centuries. For an account of the pam- 
phlet of 1632 see above, p. 136. 


III. Collections of Comic Novelle” 
1. Tarltons News Out of Purgatory. 


The book was entered in the Stationers’ Register on June 26, 1590. 
STC records two issues of the edition of 1590—one printed for T. G[ub- 
bin] and ‘I: N[ewman] and one printed for E. White. 


2. The Cobbler of Canterbury. 


Schulz and STC mention editions of 1590 and 1608. S. De Ricci, in his 
catalogue of the Clawson Library (1924), mentions a copy of an edition 
of 1614, with the title The Merry Tales of the Cobbler of Canterbury, in 
the possession of the Marquis of Bute. 


3. Westward for Smelts. 


The only early edition known was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on Jan. 15, 1619/20, and was published in 1620. Steevens, in his editions 
of Shakespeare (1773 and 1778), and Malone, in his Supplement (1780), 
I, 249, stated that this pamphlet was published in 1603, but the general 


“I have nothing to add to Schulz’s bibliography of 4. The Tinker of Turvey (see 
above, p. 140), recorded in STC under “Canterbury?’ 
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assumption has been that they were mistaken. The dating is of some 
interest, because a tale in this work has been thought to be one of the 
“sources” of Cymbeline. There is a scrap of evidence which suggests that 
perhaps Steevens and Malone were right, after all. John Hanson, in 
Time Is a Turncoat (1604), sig. A2"*’, after attacking “proud Argas” (Mar. 
ston?), “Who ne’re durst looke harsh Horace [Jonson?] in the face;’ ob- 


Serves: “What he, that doth his Braines a begging send, 


For some ragg’d Theame to comment on at large, 
Catching a puddle-wharfe-Discourse by th’end, 
Chaunts it, like whore-house tales in western Barge?” 


A western barge was a barge plying the Thames above (westward of) 
London. While the epithet attached to “tales” might fit some of the 
stories in The Cobbler of Canterbury, the tellers of these stories sailed 
in Gravesend barge, whereas the setting of Westward for Smelts was a 
boatful of “Westerne fishwives” bound from London to Kingston. If 
“whore-house tales in westerne Barge” is a reference to a book, as seems 
likely, I do not know to what book the line can refer if not to Westward 
for Smelts. 
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Humanitarianism and Romanticism 
By Edward Allen Whitney 


T Is AN EXTRAORDINARY FACT that students of the eighteenth cen- 
I tury have paid so little attention to an aspect of the age which sym- 
bolizes a fundamental revolution in the thought of the English 
people, and which has, thus far at all events, proved to be the most 
enduring single form of romanticism. Moreover, consideration of it 
goes far to explain the spirit of the romantic literature of the day, 
and helps to clarify the confusion in the various uses of that much- 
abused term.” 

After repeated demonstrations of the fallacy of such a point of 
view, few people any longer regard the eighteenth century as a bat- 
tleground between classicism and romanticism, with certain liter- 
ary works wholly in one category and the rest in the other. Literary 
‘schools,’ in so far as they may be regarded as distinct from one an- 
other, represent the partial crystallization of tendencies of thought 
or, perhaps, of attitudes of mind. If, in a given period, there are sev- 
eral tendencies of thought, or attitudes of mind, inevitably they will 
be reflected in the literature produced in that period. It is not to 
be expected, of course, that literature will always reflect historical 
events—it is frequently a matter for thanksgiving that it does not— 
and there will not be mirrored in it, save in rare instances, an exact 
description of life and manners in its day. But the state of mind 
which exists, the dominant mood or moods, the ideals and the aspi- 
rations not only of the men who write the literature but, even more 
important, of those who read it—these unfailingly determine and 
condition the literature of any epoch. All phases of human activity 
with which men are vitally concerned affect their thought and their 
ideals and their aspirations and, consequently, their literature. To 
appreciate and to understand any artistic effort from the past one 
must know something, at least, of the spirit which evoked it. And so 
the idea has steadily gained ground that in the eighteenth century 
there were two great tendencies of thought, one of which was domi- 
nant during the earlier portion of the century and the second of 


*Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, “The Discrimination of Romanticisms; PMLA, XXXIX, 229-53. 
[1591 
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which was dominant during the later portion, but neither of which 
was wholly lacking at any time. If that be true, then it is fair to re. 
gard romanticism as nothing more tangible than a point of view, an 
attitude of mind, and to expect that its manifestations will be many 
and varied, and hardly confinable to a single phase of human activ- 
ity. Consequently, to understand its manifestations in any single 
aspect—such as its expression in literature, for example—an exami- 
nation of its manifestation in another aspect may be extremely 
useful. 

The phase of romanticism to which this discussion wishes to di- 
rect attention is the humanitarian movement which begins in the 
eighteenth century and has never ceased from that day to this. The 
term “movement” is used advisedly, because there had been isolated 
instances of philanthropic and humanitarian endeavor earlier in the 
modern world, but not, it would seem, generally, or as a result ofa 
conscious attitude on the part of large numbers of people. Professor 
Lovejoy, in his remarks on “Rousseau’s Pessimist”” (Maupertuis?),’ 
points out that one of the bases of his moral philosophy is the idea 
that, though man can do little here on earth to “augment the sum 
of pleasures,’ he is not without power ‘‘to diminish the sum of evils’ 
So far as I am aware, nothing has been done to follow up this most 
significant clue to the affinity between humanitarianism and roman- 
ticism. The importance of that affinity is by no means an academic 
one, for from it was to emerge ultimately the utilitarianism of the 
nineteenth century. Whatever may have been the philosophical her- 
itage of utilitarianism, it remained an effective force so long as it 
emphasized its emotional rather than its philosophical aspect. 

It will probably not be wide of the mark to suggest that from the 
Renaissance to the beginning of the humanitarian movement in the 
eighteenth century, people who thought about such things had been 
primarily concerned with “augmenting the sum of pleasures.’ From 
that time until the present, men have been far more concerned with 
“diminishing the sum of evils.’ It is to be argued, of course, that to 
diminish the sum of evils results in augmenting the sum of pleas 
ures, but that is beside this particular point: that the way by which 
the improvement of the lot of mankind on earth has been sought 

* Modern Language Notes, XX XVIII, 451. 
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ever since the eighteenth century is through attempting the aboli- 
tion of the evils which had previously made man unhappy—in other 
words, by reform. 

Many circumstances conspired to make the neoclassic age con- 
tented, complacent, and self-satisfied, although the degree to which 
the average man in the first quarter of the eighteenth century sub- 
scribed to those sentiments has probably been exaggerated. But 
while there might have been few people who derived much comfort 
from the idea that they lived in the best of all possible worlds, nearly 
all thinking people would have agreed that there was not much any- 
one could do to make the world any better. ‘The world was what it 
was and the wise man made the best of it. As Pope put it, 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

Man never is, but always to be blest.’ 
The most significant change that occurred in the course of the cen- 
tury was the growing revolt against such a point of view. Therein 
lies the most significant difference between classicism and romanti- 
cism: romanticism would accept no part of Pope’s creed; it deter- 
mined to make the blessing come true now and not in the future. 
A discontent with things as they were, an enthusiasm that reminds 
one of the Renaissance, a faith in the ability of mankind to accom- 
plish whatever he sets his hand to, a passionate love of humanity and 
of Nature (with a capital “N;’ not the classicist’s idea of nature)— 
these things are all characteristic of the romantic spirit wherever it 
manifests itself. 

The general creed of the so-called neoclassical age, whether in the 
political, religious, or literary spheres of human activity, had as its 
keynote the word “nature’’—not nature, of course, in the sense meant 
by the romanticists, but a nature whose essential quality was its uni- 
versality, its universal applicability to all human activity. There was 
one best way to do everything, and when that had been discovered 
and the art mastered there was perfection; for example, it was possi- 
ble by care and practice so to polish one’s literary style as to produce 
a perfect composition. In spite of the implied thought of Shaftes- 
bury, that point of view maintained itself for some time, but, as the 
century went on, the conception lost more and more of its popelee- 

* An Essay on Man, Epistle I (1732). 
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ity until, in the second half of the century, it became submerged in 
a new philosophy. To quote Professor Lovejoy again, 


There have in the entire history of thought, been few changes in stand- 
ards of value more profound and more momentous than that which took 
place when the contrary principles began widely to prevail—when it 
came to be believed not only that in many, or in all, phases of human 
life there are divers excellencies, but that diversity itself is of the essence 
of excellence; and that of art, in particular, the objective is neither the 
attainment of some single ideal perfection of form in a small number of 
fixed genres, nor the gratification of that least common denominator of 
aesthetic susceptibility which is shared by mankind in all ages, but rather 
the fullest possible expression of the abundance of differentness that 
there is, actually or potentially, in nature and human nature.‘ 

“Romanticism” par excellence, then, should be that change in ruling 
presuppositions, occurring in the period in question, which is at once 
the most profound, the most completely and significantly opposed to the 
preconceptions alike of the ruling philosophy of the Enlightenment and 
of the neoclassical aesthetics, the most fruitful of revolutionary conse- 
quences, and from which the greatest number of other “romanticisms” 
can be seen to derive." 


And one of these other “‘romanticisms” was conscious humanitar- 
ianism, with its attendant desire to reform and make over this best 
of all possible worlds. 

It would be rash indeed to suggest that ‘Thomas Robert Malthus 
was in any sense of the word a romanticist. Yet it is perhaps not with- 
out significance that, as he concluded his first essay on population 
in 1798, he quoted the couplet from the Essay on Man referred to 
above, and then added these words: ‘Evil exists in the world, not to 
create despair, but activity. We are not patiently to submit to it, but 
to exert ourselves to avoid it. It is not only the interest, but the duty 
of every individual, to use his utmost efforts to remove evil from 
himself, and from as large a circle as he can influence: One could 
not easily imagine a more complete reversal of the dominant atti- 
tude present in the early eighteenth century, nor a more compre- 
hensive justification for private philanthropic enterprise such as 
characterized the later portion of the period. 


*A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1936), p. 293. 

5 PMLA, XLII, 942. 

°'T. R. Malthus, First Essay on Population, with notes by James Bonar, reprinted for 
the Royal Economic Society (London, 1926), p. 395. 
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At this point should be emphasized certain attributes of eight- 
eenth-century humanitarianism which differentiate it from previ- 
ous philanthropic efforts in the modern world. Like romanticism 
itself, humanitarian effort then was highly personal and individual. 
Furthermore, it was unofficial in the sense of being carried on for 
the most part by persons who had nothing to do with the govern- 
ment nor with the established church. Indeed, the government and 
the church were extremely cool to the movement, and reformers and 
philanthropists had to labor long and hard before they could get 
even moderate co-operation from a government so completely im- 
bued with the doctrine of laissez faire and the belief that it could not 
be expected to be responsible for the moral welfare of its subjects. 
The church had been so thoroughly emasculated by the policy of the 
Whigs that, save for a few individuals, it took little interest. The at- 
titude of the government towards reform is well summed up in the 
remark of the Earl of Dartmouth to a colonial representative who 
was protesting against the extension of the slave trade in 1776: “We 
cannot allow the colonies to check, or discourage in any degree, a 
traffic so beneficial to the nation:” Pitt, to be sure, was favorable to 
reform, but events on the Continent prevented his becoming an 
effective ally of the movement as a whole. 

Not the least important part of the background against which the 
whole reform movement was projected is the situation in regard to 
the church. A perusal of Lecky’s striking description of the quality 
and state of the clergy of the Church of England during the early 
eighteenth century and the position which they occupied in society 
affords ample explanation for the small moral influence exerted by 
the church.’ It must be remembered, too, that Catholicism was out 
of the picture, that the Wesleys had not yet arrived, and that, before 
their advent, the dissenters were not sufficiently coherent as a body 

*G. Bancroft, History of the United States (Boston, 1846), III, 416. 


*W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 2d ed. (London, 
1879), chap. 1. 

Though it is accurate to hold the policy of the Whig party chiefly responsible for 
the state of affairs in the church, one should remember that such a policy and its ac- 
ceptance by the country were indicative of an attitude which went much deeper than 
party politics—it was a reaction against the religious enthusiasm and fanaticism which 
had caused the nation so much misery in the preceding century. Hence the glorifica- 
tion of “moderation” and the distrust of “ugly enthusiasm; which characterized so 
much of eighteenth-century thought. 
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to exert much influence on the nation as a whole. Only within the 
orthodox establishment was it possible to find spiritual guidance, 
but the great ideal for the Anglican church, “a national church co- 
extensive with the nation;’ though never realized in fact, was at no 
time so obviously futile as during the eighteenth century. For the 
state of affairs within the church the Whig party must bear the larg- 
est share of responsibility. Alarmed by the Nonjurors and the reper- 
cussions of the Sacheverell case, they had deliberately lowered the 
prestige and influence of the church for purely political reasons; 
to punish the High Church Jacobites they gradually reduced the 
church to a mere department of the government, as much subservi- 
ent to political control as the meanest politician. The only thing 
needed to recommend a clergyman for promotion to a bishopric was 
unswerving and outspoken loyalty to the Whig party; whether his 
religious beliefs were orthodox Anglican, Unitarian, or nonexistent, 
mattered little as long as he could be trusted to perform his func- 
tions in accordance with the wishes of the Whig government. The 
leaders of the Anglican church became mere political appointees, 
and their greatest concern was to do as they were told by those who 
controlled their appointments. Under such conditions it is hardly 
surprising that the church ceased to be taken very seriously and that 
it offered no real leadership in the moral and social problems which 
confronted the nation. There is little exaggeration in saying that the 
church entered a period of dignified aloofness from the vital life of 
the nation—a long sleep from which not even the clamorings of the 
Methodists, or rationalist attacks upon religion, or the shock of the 
French Revolution, sufficed to awaken it. The tremendous problems 
raised by the industrial and agricultural revolutions, the mission- 
ary needs of the vast empire that was coming into being, the progress 
of science and its effect upon religious teaching—these things scarcely 
caused a ripple upon the placid surface of the Church of England. 

Not the least of the causes for the stagnation of the church is the 
suppression by the Whig party, in 1717, of the ancient assembly of 
the church, as a result of the Bangorean controversy.’ The cause for 


® The antiquity of Convocation has long been a subject of debate. Probably some 
sort of synodal system of representation for the church was set up as early as 673 by 
Theodore of Tarsus. It may be assumed to have had considerable constitutional sig- 
nificance by the close of the thirteenth century. After the Reformation the Canterbury 
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this drastic action was the attack made by Convocation upon Benja- 
min Hoadly, at that time Bishop of Bangor and one of the most in- 
fluential Whig churchmen.” In 1717 Hoadly preached, and later 
published, a sermon on“The Nature of the Kingdom, or Church, 
of Christ;’ in which he definitely denied the visible nature of the 
true church, and indulged in other utterances which contradicted 
the official doctrine of the Church of England. The lower house of 
Convocation attacked the sermon, and in a lengthy report recom- 
mended that action be taken against the Bishop by the upper house. 
The upper house would have taken no action in any case, since the 
bishops who composed it would never have dared to attack anyone 
so favored by the government as was Hoadly, but the Whigs took 
alarm, and saw in this episode an opportunity to muzzle the English 
church effectively and to prevent once and for all the chance that 
religion should ever again be a cause for civil disturbance. The King 
was induced to prohibit further meetings of Convocation, and from 
1717 to 1852 the national assembly of the supposedly national church 
did not hold a single meeting. The Whigs were successful in their 
immediate object, but at considerable cost, because there remained 
within the realm no official moral force with any influence. With 
Catholicism outlawed and Anglicanism supine, there remained only 
Deism and the Enlightenment for inspiration and spiritual comfort. 
So low did the prestige of religion fall that in 1736 the good Bishop 
Joseph Butler” wrote in the Advertisement to his Analogy of Re- 
ligion: “It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many 
persons that christianity is not even so much as a subject of inquiry, 
but it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly 
they treat it, as if, in the present Age, this were an agreed point, 
Among all People of Discernment; and nothing remained, but to 
set it up as a principal Subject of Mirth and Ridicule?’ Such a situ- 
ation made almost inevitable the advent of a Wesley and the taking 





Convocation became much the more important of the two, since the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the spiritual head of the church. 


* Bishop Hoadly was the subject of much satirical writing, the most bitter being 
Thackeray's picture of “Hoadly cringing from one bishopric to another?’ (The Four 


Georges, ed. George Saintsbury [London (1912)], p. 736.) Hoadly was bishop, succes- 
sively, of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester. 


” At that time rector of Stanhope. 
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over of philanthropic activity by private enterprise, since neither 
church nor state manifested the slightest interest.” Both the evan- 
gelical movement in the church and the humanitarian movement 
among the laity should be regarded as a revolt against the existing 
situation. Such a historian as Lecky, of course, writing at the time he 
did, saw in the apathy of the people to religious teaching a much- 
to-be-desired “decline of religious fanaticism,’ to use his own words.” 
It might with equal propriety be regarded as discouraged indiffer- 
ence to a religious organization which gave them nothing save the 
cold comfort of justifying belief in God “by showing that his con- 
duct was conformable to the provisions of the British constitution’ 
One may also seriously question whether the teaching of the Wes- 
leys, the preaching of George Whitefield, and the whole evangelical 
revival had not quite as much of fanaticism in them as intolerant 
Anglicanism had ever shown.” 

Some attempt, too, should be made to distinguish between hu- 
manitarianism and reform, if only so far as motivation is concerned. 
Humanitarianism always did involve reform sooner or later, since 
some sort of reform was required if the sum of evils was to be di- 
minished. But in our thinking on this subject, we either confine 
ourselves to statistics or else fail to get very much beyond the idea ex- 


pressed in Leslie Stephen’s contemptuous remark that ‘‘whilst Wes- 
ley stirred the masses, fine ladies and gentlemen began to play at 
sympathy with the poor and oppressed: The truth of the remark 


4 Perhaps the most sober analysis of the condition of the Church of England at this 
time is to be found in E. Halévy, A History of the English People in 1815, tr. E. I. Wat- 
kin and D. A. Barker (London, 1912), Book III, chap. 1. 

It should be remembered, however, that there were many simple-minded, pious 
clergymen and that the picture, bad as it was, can be exaggerated. Cf. A. E Fremantle, 
England in the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1805 (London, 1929), pp. 84 ff. 

For a discussion of the general attitude towards religion see William Wilberforce, 
Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians . .. Contrasted 
with Real Christianity (London, 1797). 

8 Lecky, op. cit., I, 577. 

4 Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1876), I, 361. 

4 Cf. Lecky’s chapter on the Wesleys, op. cit., II, chap. 9. 

8 Stephen, op. cit., II, 433. For a general picture of England in the mid-century, cf 
A. S. Turberville, English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1926), 
and Johnson's England (Oxford, 1933). J. H. Whiteley, Wesley’s England (London, 1938), 
is the most recent attempt to depict the background of Wesley’s life and labors. 
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is obvious, but it is only a half-truth. That “playing at sympathy” 
represented only one aspect of a great idea—an idea full of enormous 
possibilities for the future and presaging a real revolution in the 
conception of “man’s responsibility to man:’ Of course, such chari- 
table efforts as those of Miss Hester Gibbon, the fanatically pious 
aunt of the historian, were sheer sentimentality in its most extreme 
form. But that sort of thing cannot be considered typical of the 
humanitarian movement, represented by such reformers as John 
Howard, James Oglethorpe, William Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, 
Thomas Clarkson, and Hannah More. Leslie Stephen’s remarks on 
sentimentalism, at the end of his monumental work, remain unsat- 
isfactory in that the “substitution of feeling for reason;’ however 
much sentimental nonsense it may have produced in some writers, 
had behind it the solid foundation of a passionate desire to reform 
the evils of the world—not merely the evils of Parliament. Laurence 
Sterne, when he wept over the fate of a prisoner, may not have de- 
sired to destroy the Bastille,” but there were many in England who 
did, and who devoted their lives and their fortunes to accomplish- 
ing it. The sentimentalism and extravagance of some of the litera- 
ture in the period may not be regarded merely as a literary revolt 
against a convention: it is as well one manifestation of a rapidly 
changing point of view. 

The acceptance of the teaching of John Locke in regard to the 
functions of government, plus the policy of the Whig oligarchy, plus 
the stagnation of the church, had relieved the government of re- 
sponsibility for the moral and spiritual welfare of its people. Men 
gradually became aware that, if anything were to be done along 
these lines, it would have to be done by private enterprise and with 
only reluctant support from governmental agencies. A great many 
men came to feel, consequently, that in a very real sense they were 
“their brother’s keeper,’ and to act accordingly. Even before he was 
well launched on his reforming career, we find William Wilberforce 
writing, “It is the duty of every man to promote the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures to the utmost of his power: Seven years earlier 


"Stephen, op. cit., II, 443. 


* William Wilberforce, A Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System, . . . (Lon- 
don, 1797), Introduction. 
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James Oglethorpe had induced Parliament to investigate the hor- 
rible conditions in the Fleet, which had been complained of ever 
since the reign of Charles II, but about which nothing had been 
done.” Oglethorpe’s tribute to the men of fashion and business who 
acted as trustees for the colonizing venture in Georgia is worth not- 
ing as a further indication of the growth of private philanthropy and 
of the sense of individual responsibility which was growing up. 


"Tis needless to expatiate in the just Commendation of the Trustees for 
establishing the Colony in Georgia. They have, for the Benefit of Man- 
kind, given up that Ease and Indolence to which they were entitled by 
their Fortunes and the too prevalent Custom of their Native Country. 
They, in some degree, imitate their Redeemer in Sympathizing with the 
Miserable, and in Labouring to Relieve them. They set before their Eyes 
the Giver of all Good Gifts, who has put it into their Hearts, (and may 
he daily more and more enable their Hands) to save Multitudes of his 
living Images from Perdition.” 


No better description of General Oglethorpe’s own career could 
be written than that which he himself wrote about his partners. 
With every reason of fortune and birth to urge him in the direction 
of the fashionable life of the day, he used his money and his strength 
in one cause after another: prison reform, improvement of the lot 
of the seamen in His Majesty’s navy, and, finally, the idea of the 
Georgia plantation where paupers and poor debtors, for whom the 
mother country appeared to have no room and less sympathy, could 
start life afresh. In any other age than the eighteenth century such a 
project would have been managed by the government or the church, 
but not by private philanthropy.” 

One of the most striking instances of private concern with public 
welfare is to be found in the career of John Howard and his heroic 
and surprisingly successful efforts to reform the prisons. For a long 
time John Howard received little direct help from the government, 
save a vote of thanks for his efforts. His was an entirely self-imposed 

#L. E Church, Oglethorpe: A Study in Philanthropy in England and Georgia (Lon- 
don, 1932), pp. 13 ff. 


* James E. Oglethorpe, A New and Accurate Account of the Provinces of South- 
Carolina and Georgia (London, 1738), p. vii. 


™ The idea of transferring indigent persons and released prisoners convicted of only 
minor offenses to the colonies did not originate with Oglethorpe. It had been suggested 
as early as 1694 by Sir Josiah Child in his A New Discourse on Trade. 
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task and in carrying it out he traveled not only all over England but 
all over western Europe, at his own expense, to gather firsthand in- 
formation on the conduct of prisons elsewhere, which, he hoped, 
would influence not alone public opinion but Parliament, in his 
own country. General Oglethorpe may have been the first effectively 
to take up the matter of prison reform, but it was the careful fact- 
finding and persistent efforts of Howard which finally got action 
from the cold-blooded and apathetic ruling group. ‘Hearing the 
cries of the miserable, I devoted my time to their relief,’” was How- 
ard’s explanation of his life’s work, but no one can turn the pages of 
his famous report on The State of the Prisons without realizing how 
eminently practical were his suggestions, and how little of senti- 
mentality he exhibits. He must have been a hard-working, prosaic 
man, in spite of his passionate humanitarianism, because his state- 
ments and his manner are always moderate, conciliatory, and backed 
up by ample proof. That he enjoyed the respect of his contempo- 
raries may be inferred from the fact that his statue was the first to be 
permitted in St. Paul’s Cathedral. With the exception of George Fox, 
whose humanitarian point of view was a striking prophecy of what 
was to come in the next century, I think it difficult to imagine the 
following passage from Howard’s diary having been written by a 
layman at any earlier period in modern history: “I would look to the 
source from whence all evil and suffering have been derived, and 
would at least endeavour to diminish their bitterness. And oh! how 
I should bless God if such a worm is made the instrument of allevi- 
ating the miseries of my fellow creatures, and of thus connecting 
more strongly the social bond by mutual exertions for mutual relief. 
If one person has received good, by my labours, it is an honour for 
which I cannot be too thankful: A comparison of the words with 
which he ended the first part of his treatise on the prisons is strongly 
reminiscent of many passages in the writings of John Wesley: “. . . if 
this publication shall have any effect in alleviating the distress of 


® John Howard, The State of the Prisons in England and Wales (London, 1777), p. 
488. By way of emphasizing the connection between the humanitarian movement and 
the evangelical revival, it is worth pointing out that Howard was the son of a strict 
dissenter. 

* Quoted from the Diary of John Howard in Memoirs of Howard, Compiled .. . by 
James Baldwin Brown, abridged by a Gentleman of Boston from the London Quarto 
ed. (Boston, 1831), pp. 321-22. 
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poor Debtors and other Prisoners . . . the writer will be ready to in- 
dulge himself with the pleasing thought of not having lived without 
doing some good to his fellow-creatures:™ Howard’s friends and 
admirers, rather than he himself, are responsible for such sentimen- 
talism as has been attached to his name in the popular view. For ex- 
ample, although extremely bad poetry, a portion of William Haley’s 
“Ode to Howard” indicates the sort of sentiments that were current 
on both sides of the Atlantic at the close of the century. The entire 
ode is added to A View of the Life, Travels, and Philanthropic La- 
bors of the Late John Howard, by John Aikin (Philadelphia, 1794): 


Where in the dungeon’s loathsome shade 

The speechless captive clanks his chain, 

With heartless hope to raise that aid 

His feeble cries have called in vain: 

Thine eye his dumb complaint explores; 

Thy voice his parting breath restores; 

Thy cares his ghastly visage clear 

From death’s chill dew, with many a clotted tear, 
And to his thankful soul returning life endear. 


Hannah More represents another aspect of the movement—an as- 
pect which exhibits no extreme sentiment. Beside her many other 
distinctions, perhaps the most important to be remembered is her 
system of schools for the poor. ‘To be sure, the very restricted educa- 
tional opportunities which she thought were suitable for the lower 
classes may cause some amusement today; nevertheless, the motive 
behind her endeavor puts her definitely in the category with Ogle- 
thorpe, Howard, and the rest. 

The best-known aspect of humanitarianism in the century is, of 
course, the agitation over slavery and the slave trade. The slave trade 
had been condemned even in the seventeenth century, Richard Bax- 
ter being a notable example of those who opposed it; the Quakers 
had protested against it as long as they had been in existence as an 
organized body. However, all the very early protests had been re- 
stricted to making out the case against slavery and letting it rest 
there. Until somewhere around the middle of the century the gen- 
eral feeling was that probably nothing could be done, but that men’s 

* Howard, op. cit., pp. 488-89. 
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consciences felt easier for having expressed their opinion. It was the 
great Captain John Hawkins who first introduced Englishmen to 
the lucrative occupation of stealing black men from Africa and sell- 
ing them into slavery. To the everlasting credit of Queen Elizabeth 
be it said that she opposed the slave trade and explicitly directed 
Hawkins not to take negroes from Africa by force; but it is almost 
superfluous to add that her direction was not observed. At the Treaty 
of Utrecht England secured a virtual monopoly of the slave trade, 
and for a time the traffic went on without protest and to the great 
profit of the mother country. The first person to begin an active 
crusade against not only the slave trade, but against slavery as an in- 
stitution, was Granville Sharp. He was a courageous idealist, as his 
championing of the cause of the Negro slave, Jonathan Strong, and 
his ultimate success in the famous Sommersett case (1772), would 
show. Again the important aspect is that the crusade was undertaken 
by an individual and at first entirely without support, publ?c or 
private. Sharp was an obscure clerk in the Ordnance Department, 
and had little money beyond his salary, yet he did not scruple to 
spend that, and any other funds he could get together, for the cause 
to which he was committed. So far as he was concerned, the fight was 
one purely for principle: there could have been no thought of per- 
sonal gain; on the contrary, in the beginning his cause was so un- 
popular that it injured rather than helped his career. One of the 
earliest of the important documents dealing with slavery is his A 
Representation of the Injustice and Dangerous Tendencies of Tol- 
erating Slavery, which was published in 1769. Some of Sharp’s later 
writings are, to be sure, so extreme as to verge on the sentimental, 
particularly when he attempts to predict, by citing evidence culled 
from the Old Testament, the miseries which were in store for Eng- 
land if she continued to tolerate the barbarity of slavery.” John 
Wesley’s Thoughts on Slavery appeared in 1774, and in 1783 the 
Quakers presented Parliament with its first petition against the slave 
trade. Six years later William Wilberforce took up the torch which 
he was not to lay down until the practice was abolished forever. It 
was in 1789 that Wilberforce moved his famous twelve resolutions 


*E.g., The Law of Retribution; or a Serious Warning to Great Britain and her Col- 
onies founded on Unquestionable Examples of God's Temporal Vengeance against 
Tyrants, Slave Holders and Oppressors (London, 1776). 
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on the slave trade in the House of Commons. He had long been con- 
cerned with the spiritual welfare of his neighbors. He had been 
instrumental in the establishment of his so-called ‘‘Proclamation 
Society; which was a kind of “watch and ward” organization for 
the suppression of vice and the elevation of morals. ‘This is a very 
early example of a militant reform movement, organized by an un- 
official group of private persons, with the object of coercing their 
fellow men for their own good. There was, of course, nothing new 
about coercing people for their own good—the church and state had 
been doing that for centuries—but it was new for an unofficial body 
of laymen to attempt to do so, and should be regarded as evidence 
of the common revolt against laissez faire on the part of the govern- 
ment and inertia on the part of the church. We can see very clearly 
the fruits of humanitarianism and reform as they appear in concrete 
shape in the nineteenth century in the form of such tangible things 
as Factory Acts, repeal of the Test Act, Catholic emancipation, and 
the great Reform Bill of 18332. It is easy to see, also, the rejuvenation 
of the Church of England under the stimulus of the Oxford move- 
ment. The political individualism which we associate with the in- 
fluence of Jeremy Bentham is quite clear in the last century. But 
curiously enough, little or no attention has been paid to the begin- 
nings of all this in the eighteenth century: we seem not to be aware 
that individualism manifests itself in the humanitarian movement 
of the eighteenth century and in the romanticism of the eighteenth 
century equally unmistakably, if less tangibly, than in the ensuing 
epoch. It is suggested on every hand that the humanitarianism that 
we find in the nineteenth century stems from the influence of the 
doctrines of the French Revolution and of utilitarianism, without 
considering to what an extent that movement had reached maturity 
before either was heard of.” 

Wilberforce’s most powerful humanitarian argument, and one 
which typifies admirably the whole movement, was his An Appeal 
... in Behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies. Although it did 
not appear until 1823, the material it contains had been the subject 
of many speeches in Parliament and elsewhere, and the conclusions 
it sets forth had been reached by its author long before—during his 


* Cf. M. Edwards, After Wesley (London, 1935), especially Part II, chaps. 1 and 2. 
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campaign for the abolition of the slave trade, which was successful 
. in 1807. 

The rejuvenation of religion under the banner of John Wesley 
must also be considered as part and parcel of the reaction we have 
been trying briefly to summarize. Reduced to its lowest terms, the 
evangelical movement, whether within or without the confines of 
the established church, was a revolt against the domination of rea- 
son in religion, a denial of the impersonality of God in his concern 
with human affairs, and an assertion that no man could expect sal- 
vation without miraculously receiving a definite conviction that he 
had been saved by virtue of his faith in the love and mercy of Jesus 
Christ. Again in common with other phases of romanticism, Wesley 
tried to make religion personal and individual, to bring Christ as 
fully as possible into the life of every man. If he brought hysteria 
into religion, it must be remembered that he did so in a day when 
to express any emotion, even a decent one, was regarded as the worst 
of bad form; if the creed which he preached was tinctured with 
superstition and if, as was true, he believed in witchcraft, possession 
by demons, and so on, we must not forget that that was in part a 
reaction against the temper of an age which condemned everything 
except cold reason, and was cynical even about that. Like the other 
reformers, some of whose remarks have been quoted above, Wesley 
brought home to the common people as no one else in that age 
seemed to be able to do, the personal responsibility of every man to 
live up to the word of God. 

That Wesley would be regarded contemptuously by the orthodox 
clergy and the men of fashion of his day was to be expected. Horace 
Walpole declared that he was “‘as evidently an actor as Garrick. He 
spoke his sermon, but so fast and with so little accent that I am sure 
he has often uttered it, for it was like a lesson. There were parts and 
eloquence in it; but towards the end he exalted his voice and acted 
very ugly enthusiasm; decryed learning, and told stories: But even 
so, the effeminate proprietor of Strawberry Hill was forced to pay 
tribute to the power and the strength of Wesley’s following, at the 
same time that he summed up the ineffectiveness of other Christian 


* Letter to John Chute, 1766. (The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toyn- 
bee [Oxford], VII [1904], 50.) 
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groups. ‘““Popery and protestantism;’ he wrote, “seemed at a stand. 
The modes of christianity were exhausted and could not furnish 
novelty enough to fix attention.’ Then, speaking of Methodism, he 
said, “Some of the elders, too, of our own Church, seeing what har- 
vests were brought into the tabernacles of Whitefield and Wesley 
by familiarizing God’s word to the vulgar . . . had the discretion to 
apply the same call to their own lost sheep, and tinkled back their 
old women by sounding the brass of the Methodists.” 

The tragedy of the whole Methodist movement is that it was not 
kept within the English church to revivify the orthodox establish- 
ment, and to restore it to the leadership of the people of England 
instead of remaining, as it did throughout the century, the religion 
of one class of Englishmen. But one could hardly expect that the 
doctrines of so radical, so emotional, so superstitious, and so uncon- 
ventional a person as John Wesley would be accepted by the church- 
men of his day. He soon discovered that he would not be allowed to 
preach the word of God as he saw it, within the Anglican establish- 
ment, and most reluctantly his followers set up one of their own. 
Some of them refused to leave the Church of England and became 
the founders of the evangelical group within the orthodox establish- 
ment. Incidentally, this romantic revival of personal religion proved 
a potent bulwark against the radical doctrines of the Jacobins. One 
of the chief reasons why Tom Paine’s radicalism had no greater 
effect in England was the affront to the consciences of the evangeli- 
cals that was offered by his contemptuous and scoffing comments on 
Christianity. Especially objectionabie to them was his Age of Rea- 
son (1793), which made men regard his political doctrines as no less 
unsound than his religious views. 

One more consideration must claim our attention. There was an- 
other tradition of reform which is evident in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which, indeed, has generally been cited by historians as 
the starting point of the movement for reform which had its climax 
in 1832. Scarcely any writer on the eighteenth century has failed to 
quote from Henry Fielding’s An Enquiry into the Causes of the late 
Increase of Robbers, etc. (1751), either in connection with the prev- 
alence of crime in the metropolis or the enormous increase in the 

*° H. Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George II (London, 1847), III, 97-98. 
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consumption of gin.” The whole question of the increase in the 
drinking of spirits on the part of the people of England is much 
more complicated than would appear. When, as a result of the war 
with France, prohibitive duties were laid on the importation of 
French wines and, in order to minimize the smuggling of wines and 
brandy into England, the right to distil spirits was thrown open to 
the general public, the mass of the inhabitants of England were 
transformed in a surprisingly short time from a beer- and wine- 
drinking people into the largest per capita consumers of spirits in 
Europe. In spite of this fact, there has undoubtedly been much ex- 
aggeration in estimating the danger to British morals from the com- 
mon man’s relatively sudden shift to spirits. It has been estimated 
that in 1727 three and one-half million gallons of spirits were con- 
sumed; by 1735 the figure was nearly five and one-half million gal- 
lons; by 1742 it was over seven million gallons; and by 1751 the 
record quantity of eleven million gallons was distilled. From then 
on the consumption went steadily down, and by 1845 only eight 
million gallons were consumed by a population of some sixteen 
millions of people, as against a population of between six and eight 
millions which England had during the first half of the eighteenth 
century.” Horace Walpole tells us of a parliamentary committee ap- 
pointed “to consider on amending the laws enacted against the vices 
of the lower people which were increased to a degree of robbery and 
murder beyond example. Fielding, a favorite author of the age, had 
published an admirable treatise on the laws in question, and agreed 
with what was observed on this occasion, that these outrages pro- 
ceeded from gin’ This was an easy explanation of a situation which 
must have gone far deeper than the mere drinking of gin, but the 
paintings of Hogarth and the writings of such famous men as Field- 


” Writing in his capacity as a London magistrate, Fielding remarked that gin “is the 
principal sustenance (if it may be so called) of more than an hundred thousand people 
in this metropolis. . . . Should the drinking of this poison be continued in its present 
height during the next twenty years there will, by that time, be very few of the com- 
mon people left to drink it’’ (Ed. 1751, pp. 18, 22.) 

* H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, Social England (London), V (1904), 181. These figures 
follow closely those given by Lecky; cf. also G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation 
(London, 1847), p. 682. There is great difficulty in determining the discrepancy between 
the amount distilled and the amount consumed, and, when the figures embrace Scot- 
land, whether whiskey is or is not included in the total. 

* Walpole, op. cit., I, 44-45. 
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ing, referred to again and again by all writers on the eighteenth 
century, have created a picture which, for the most part, has been 
accepted without question. That the enormous increase in the use 
of spirits contributed very materially to the crime prevalent at the 
time is beyond doubt, but that it can be held solely responsible is 
hardly tenable. If we may believe accounts of the exploits of the 
most notorious criminals and highwaymen, their deeds would have 
been patently impossible to men whose “principal sustenance” was 
gin. 

Fielding’s interest in crime and the consumption of alcohol was 
the interest of a government official and a man of law who resented 
the situation which then existed as contrary to the interests of good 
government and of the state, and which was likely to produce a con- 
tempt for law generally. I think one will search in vain through 
Fielding’s writings for any evidence of the humanitarian attitude 
that motivated the unofficial reformers. Gin and robbers are bad 
for the country and an offense to the law, and as such something 
should be done about them; and, moreover, that something should 
be done by the government. Fielding’s attitude is precisely that 
which prompted, for example, the Elizabethan poor laws: it is 
wholly realistic and aimed to correct a condition which was bad for 
the country and reflected discredit on the government. Fielding’s 
reverence for the law and his high sense of official duty in regard to 
public office are nowhere more strikingly shown than in his Charge 
to the Grand Jury at the sessions of June, 1749.” It would indicate, 
too, that, however conscious he may have been of bad conditions, he 
is a supreme neoclassicist in regard to the law. Even Sir Edward 
Coke, from whom he frequently quotes, hardly exceeds Fielding in 
his veneration of the Common Law. He was fond of making compar- 
isons between legal practice in England and that in other countries, 
greatly to the advantage of England, “where tortures are held in just 
abhorrence, and where punishments are in so eminent a manner 
mild and gentle:” And he wrote this, as will be remembered, at a 
time when the laws of England provided for 160 offences which were 


® Published London, 1749, “By Order of the Court, and at the unanimous Request 
of the Gentlemen of the Grand Jury?’ 

*H. Fielding, Examples of the Interposition of Providence in the Detection and 
Punishment of Murder (London, 1752), p. 91. 
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punishable by death. Until 1790 women could be, and were, burned 
at the stake for such crimes as murdering their husbands, or trea- 
son.“ Important though Fielding’s writings are in giving us a pic- 
ture of the abuses of the time, they do not belong in the stream of 
humanitarian literature in the sense that we use the term here. 
There is no more humanitarianism in his point of view than in Dan- 
iel Defoe’s Street Robberies Considered (1728), which, though often 
regarded as a serious treatise—and which does have, of course, a seri- 
ous undercurrent throughout—is in the same vein as his Shortest 
Way with Dissenters. As further evidence of Fielding’s judicial at- 
titude, a paragraph from his discussion of the British constitution 
is worth quoting, especially in the year 1938: 


There is nothing so much talked of, and so little understood in this 
Country, as the Constitution. It is a Word in the Mouth of every man; 
and yet when we came to discourse of the Matter, there is no Subject on 
which our Ideas are more confused and perplexed. Some, when they 
speak of the Constitution, confine their Notions to the Law; others to 
the Legislature; others, again, to the governing or executive Part; and 
many there are, who jumble all these together in one Idea. One Error, 
however, is common to them all: for all seem to have the Conception of 
something uniform and permanent, as if the Constitution of England 
partook rather of the Nature of the Soil than of the Climate, and was as 
fixed and constant as the former, not as changing and variable as the 
latter.” 


Although only a fraction of the evidence connecting humanitar- 
ianism and romanticism in the eighteenth century has been sug- 
gested here, it is perhaps enough to indicate what a fruitful field of 
research has been left virtually untouched and how important such 
research would be, not only in clarifying our perspective in regard 
to that century, but also in helping to explain that fundamental 
shift in the dominant point of view which had so vital an influence 
in the age which was to come. Now that we have at last learned the 
folly of putting classicism and romanticism in different watertight 
compartments, the hope may be entertained that someone will soon 
demonstrate the equal folly of separating romanticism as expressed 

*Lecky, op. cit., I, 505. 


* An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase in Robbers Etc. (London, 1751), 
preface. 
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in literature from romanticism as expressed in the humanitarian 
and evangelical movements.” 


%® Even our best-known authority on English literature in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century apparently fails to see the full significance of humanitarianism as a mani- 
festation of a revolution in thought. Cf. Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 
1730-1780 (London, 1928), especially Vol. II, chaps. 17 and 18. 

For an illuminating account of English missionary activity and its connection with 
foreign commerce in the later eighteenth century, see L. B. Wright and M. I. Fry, Puri- 
tans in the South Seas (New York, 1936), and the references there given. That phase of 
humanitarian activity is another fruitful field which requires further investigation in 
connection with romanticism. 
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The Treatment of Constitutional History in 
Macaulay’s History of England 


By Godfrey Davies 


NE OF THE GREAT VIRTUES of Macaulay’s treatment of constitu- 
O tional history is its comprehensiveness. He does not isolate it 
as if it were a separate growth apart from other developments, but 
shows how it was influenced by and in its turn influenced the po- 
litical, economic, and even the social history of the time. He realized 
fully how intertwined the various strands of the national story were. 
Consequently, no critic can hope to deal successfully in one article 
with the whole of the account Macaulay gives, in his History of Eng- 
land, of the evolution of the constitution during some very critical 
years. All that has been attempted here is to select enough topics to 
constitute a fair sample of the entire subject and, by discussing these, 
to enable the reader to appraise the whole. 


As is well known, Macaulay gave a description of the state of Eng- 
land at the time of the accession of James II. He did not, however, 
include an account of the state of the English constitution at that 
time, nor does he anywhere supply the omission. His ideas on the 
constitution and the state it had reached by 1685 in its evolution 
have to be gathered from the two introductory chapters to the His- 
tory of England, or from his essays, especially the one he wrote on 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, or from a combination of the two. 

On the first page of the History,’ Macaulay defines his purpose: “I 
shall trace the course of that revolution which terminated the long 
struggle between our sovereigns and their parliaments, and bound 
up together the rights of the people and the title of the reigning 
dynasty:’ Later on he wrote: ‘‘From the age of Henry the Third to 
the age of Elizabeth, England grew and flourished under a polity 
which contained the germ of our present institutions, and which, 
though not very exactly defined, or very exactly observed, was yet 
effectually prevented from degenerating into despotism, by the awe 


* All references to Macaulay’s History of England are to the illustrated edition in 
6 volumes (ed. C. H. Firth) which is paged continuously throughout. 
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in which the governors stood of the spirit and strength of the gov- 
erned:’ Such a polity, Macaulay argued, was suited only to a par- 
ticular stage in the progress of society. When war became “a distinct 
science and a distinct trade;’ a monarchy could no longer be kept in 
check by the fear of rebellion, because a few regular soldiers would 
soon scatter many times their number of untrained rustics. Fortu- 
nately for England, her insularity obviated the necessity of a stand- 
ing army during the sixteenth and much of the seventeenth century. 
On the Continent, however, great military establishments 


had turned one limited monarchy after another into an absolute mon- 
archy. What had happened elsewhere would assuredly have happened 
here, unless the balance had been redressed by a great transfer of power 
from the crown to the parliament. Our princes were about to have at 
their command means of coercion such as no Plantagenet or Tudor had 
ever possessed. They must inevitably have become despots, unless they 
had been, at the same time, placed under restraints to which no Plan- 
tagenet or Tudor had ever been subject. 

It seems certain, therefore, that, had none but political causes been at 
work, the seventeenth century would not have passed away without a 
fierce conflict between our Kings and their Parliaments. But other causes 
of perhaps greater potency contributed to produce the same effect. While 
the government of the Tudors was in its highest vigour an event took 
place which has coloured the destinies of all Christian nations— 


the Reformation. 

Reading these introductory pages calls to mind Lord Acton’s re- 
mark that Macaulay knew no English history respectably before the 
seventeenth century.” One cannot so easily dispose of the constitu- 
tional history of several centuries. Macaulay seems to have adopted 
too facilely the view that sovereigns inevitably wish to be tyrants and 
that parliaments always stand for freedom. In any case, the dread of 
despotism supported by a standing army was not the primary cause 
for limiting the power of English kings. Severe restraints were placed 
on the crown during the Lancastrian experiment of the fifteenth 
century, long before there was a danger of the introduction of a 
standing army. Moreover, after the Tudor dynasty had given place 
to the Stuarts, Parliament began at once to show its determination 
to have a more effective voice in the government of the country, al- 


* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, p. 285. 
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though James I was the most pacific of English kings and the most 
averse personally to militarism. Search through the voluminous rec- 
ords of the Parliaments of James I would not reveal a single opposi- 
tion leader with enough prescience to state that the revenues of the 
crown must be kept small lest a standing army destroy English liber- 
ties. It would seem as if Macaulay had ascribed to the first half of 
the seventeenth century a fear undoubtedly prevalent in the second 
half: not until Englishmen had endured the military rule of Crom- 
well and seen the King beheaded, the House of Lords abolished, and 
the House of Commons forcibly ejected or summarily dismissed, did 
they conceive an abiding hatred of a standing army. 

Under the early Stuarts the middle classes, whose growth to afflu- 
ence and power was so remarkable during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, were actuated in their opposition to the crown by 
other motives than fear of a military despotism. They disliked the 
paternal attitude of the crown because its attempt to regulate indus- 
try and commerce threatened their profits and cramped their en- 
terprise. They held Erastian theories of church government, wished 
Parliament to settle the religion of the country, and viewed with sus- 
picion and dislike the close union of church and state that prevailed. 
They saw with alarm the increasing taxation now that the King 
could no longer rely solely upon his hereditary revenues plus long- 
established dues like tonnage and poundage. Usage had given Par- 
liament the right to levy taxes, though there was still debatable land 
on which the sovereign and the legislature disputed about benevo- 
lences and impositions. According to the popular leaders the de- 
termination of these disputed rights appertained to the high court 
of Parliament, whose function they held to be to declare existing 
laws rather than to make new ones. The sovereign meant differences 
about the legality of taxes to be settled in the law courts, which he 
could influence because he appointed judges and could—and did— 
dismiss those inimical to the prerogative. The common-law advo- 
cates, headed by the indomitable and learned Coke, were trying to 
establish the supremacy of the common law over its rivals admin- 
istered in ecclesiastical, equity, and prerogative courts. These 


newly created or newly organized courts and councils naturally magni- 
fied the royal prerogative on which they leaned and to which they owed 
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their authority. They therefore gravitated to the royalist view that in the 
last resort the prerogative was the sovereign power in the state. On the 
other hand, the common law favoured the mediaeval idea that in the 
state the law was supreme, and that the prerogative was therefore lim- 
ited by it. The common lawyers therefore gravitated to the parliamen- 
tary view that the prerogative was subject to definite legal limitations, 
and that ministers who disregarded those limitations were criminally or 
civilly responsible to the law; while the parliamentary leaders naturally 
held that the law to which they were responsible must be that common 
law, in which alone they could find legal justification for their political 
views.” 

Macaulay takes stock of none of these things. He does not men- 
tion the great achievement of the four centuries that had elapsed 
since the accession of John—the establishment of the rule of law. He 
missed the essence of the opposition to the early Stuarts—the attempt 
to establish the supremacy of law over the arbitrary will of a mon- 
arch, or, to use the contemporary expression, over the prerogative. 

The most casual glance at Macaulay’s account of the Reformation 
would reveal that its writer was a Low-Churchman. At times one is 
tempted to believe that some of Macaulay’s sentences were written 
to show contempt for the Oxford movement. Be that as it may, he 
mainly describes externals,‘ and with his habitual failure to analyze 
gives no satisfactory account of the differences that separated the Ro- 
man Catholic from the Anglican, and the Anglican from the Puri- 
tan. But he is sound on the constitutional position of the Church of 
England, and the relations of church and state. On kindred topics, 
however, nearly all his statements are biased and the result is often 
serious misrepresentation. A simple illustration will reveal the un- 
happy consequences of one-sided statements. Macaulay, describing 
the effects of persecution on the Puritans, penned this oft-quoted 
passage: ‘It found them a sect: it made them a faction. To their ha- 
tred of the Church was now added hatred of the Crown. The two 
sentiments were intermingled; and each embittered the other’ In 
the essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History appears a parallel pas- 
sage: “Persecution gradually changed a sect into a faction. That there 


°W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, V, 423-24. 


‘Perhaps the most offensive example is the character of George Fox (pp. 1991-96). 


This is a mere travesty and completely fails to give any indication of the spiritual mes- 
sage Fox delivered to his day and generation. 
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was any thing in the religious opinions of the Puritans which ren- 
dered them hostile to monarchy has never been proved to our sat- 
isfaction:’ Taking the last sentence first for criticism, an obvious 
point is that the early Stuarts were not concerned with the question 
whether Puritans were hostile to monarchy in general, but whether 
they were hostile to the then English monarchy. Anyone who has 
studied Puritan theories of church and state is not likely to have any 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that Puritans must neces- 
sarily be hostile to the conception of monarchy held by the Stuarts. 
Another question concerns the factiousness of the Puritans. Claren- 
don came to believe, as he said, that their faction was their religion. 
If Clarendon was right in his opinion (and there is more than a grain 
of truth in it), the factiousness was not the result of persecution but 
was innate. Macaulay himself remarks that the Puritan had felt no 
desire to oppose Elizabeth’s government systematically so long as 
the danger of foreign invasion was acute, but as soon as that menace 
was removed “‘an obstinate struggle, destined to last during several 
generations, instantly began at home.’ And he goes on to relate that 
the opposition which had been silently gathering and husbanding 
its strength for forty years won its first great victory in 1601—on an 
economic issue, the question of monopolies. 

Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the theory 
of the divine right of kings was of the first importance. Macaulay 
describes the theory in such a way that the reader is left to suppose 
that it is ridiculous in itself and false whether judged by biblical or 
modern history. His point of view is that of the nineteenth and not 
of the seventeenth century. In criticism it may be said that Macau- 
lay’s account begins with the error of seriously postdating the ap- 
pearance of the theory, which he ascribes to about 1600. Actually, 
it owed its origin to the conflicts of the papacy and empire in the 
late Middle Ages. No doubt, looking backwards a nineteenth-cen- 
tury historian could decide that the doctrine had outgrown its use- 
fulness by the seventeenth century. But it had rendered real service 
to the Protestant cause in the sixteenth century and was not a mere 
tissue of absurdities devised to support the absolutist claims of the 
Stuarts. The Tudor sovereigns believed in the divine right of kings 
as much as the Stuarts, though they talked about it less. 
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Other illustrations of the one-sidedness of Macaulay’s treatment 
of the early-Stuart period can easily be cited. Take the remark that, 
during the first quarter of the seventeenth century, “theories tend- 
ing to Turkish despotism were in fashion at Whitehall. Theories 
tending to republicanism were in favour with a large portion of the 
House of Commons.’ Love of a fine antithesis seems to have carried 
the author away, for these assertions cannot be substantiated. Pos- 
sibly they were not meant to be taken too seriously. At any rate, 
Turkish despotism rested on the janissaries, who had no counter- 
part in England. No advocate of theories favoring republicanism is 
known to have raised his voice in Parliament in the reign of James I. 

With the meeting of the Long Parliament Macaulay’s narrative 
rapidly improves. It is almost certain that his capacity to take a 
broader view of questions was due to his greater knowledge. A com- 
parison between what he wrote in his review of Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History and the introductory chapters of the History suggests 
that since he wrote the review Macaulay had done considerable read- 
ing on the period after 1640 and had modified his views or at least 
grown a little more cautious in expressing them. Thus, the unquali- 
fied eulogy he pronounced on the Long Parliament in the review 
(page 62) is replaced in the History by a shorter tribute which ac- 
knowledges “many errors and disasters” (page 87). In the review, 
the Civil War is described as a struggle between right and wrong, 
between ‘‘a king resolved to be absolute, and a people resolved to 
be free” (page 61). In the History there is nothing quite so one-sided 
as this statement. Perhaps Macaulay, having studied the aims of par- 
liamentarians as expressed in their speeches and writings, had come 
to the conclusion there was no real evidence that the people had 
resolved to be free. The work of permanent value of the Long Par- 
liament was the destruction of the agents and instruments of the un- 
parliamentary government of Charles I. This work might justly be 
said to have promoted political liberty. On the other hand, the par- 
liamentarians cannot be claimed as supporters of religious freedom 
because they wanted to substitute a presbyterian form of church 
government for Anglicanism and to compel all to accept it. There 
were many voices calling for freedom—John Milton’s and John Lil- 
burne’s being among the loudest—but their immediate influence 
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was small. Cromwell’s views were more important—that the general 
good of the people should be consulted.““That’s the question, what’s 
for their good, nott what pleases them: Whatever the merits or de- 
merits of such an utterance (as fine an epitome of Cromwell’s do- 
mestic policy as can be found), it certainly did not represent the 
voice of a people resolved to be free. 

Macaulay describes the Restoration settlement fairly enough, ex- 
cept that he fails to show that Charles II made a real attempt to keep 
the promises of the declaration of Breda. One is rather surprised that 
Macaulay, with his fondness for generalizing, should have neglected 
such a fine opportunity as might have been provided by a discussion 
of the permanent effects of the Puritan revolution. Explicitly, he 
discusses only one, the enduring prejudice the mass of Englishmen 
felt against the regular soldiery as a result of the Cromwellian mili- 
tary rule. Implicitly, most of the other great constitutional results of 
the Puritan revolution are set forth. Macaulay’s pages clearly show 
that although monarchy had been restored unconditionally in 1660, 
its position was very different from what it had been in 160 or dur- 
ing 1629-40. Macaulay also saw that ‘the great English revolution 
of the seventeenth century, that is to say, the transfer of the supreme 
control of the executive administration from the crown to the House 
of Commons, was... proceeding... rapidly and steadily” (page 174). 
In spite of his great interest in finance, he overlooked one feature of 
this reign: the Commons’ final assertion of their right to originate 
all grants of money to the crown. On this question the House of 
Lords suffered a definite defeat, and lost much ground too in other 
directions. 

Macaulay lavishes some care on another feature: the rise and 
growth of political parties. He dates the first appearance of the two 
great English parties from October, 1641, when the Long Parlia- 
ment, hitherto practically unanimous, became sharply divided over 
religious issues. Then began, says Macaulay, the ‘two hostile par- 
ties, essentially the same with those which, under different names, 
have ever since contended, and are still contending, for the direction 
of public affairs” (page 89). He analyzes the composition as well as 
the creeds of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, and subsequently deals 

* Clarke Papers, I, 209. 
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much more briefly with the country party (page 188) and the Cava- 
lier or court party (page 212) of Charles II’s reign. He recounts the 
fierce struggle over the Exclusion Bill and tells how it gave rise to 
the nicknames Tories and Whigs (page 244). He then describes ad- 
mirably the strong Tory reaction that set in after the dissolution of 
the: Oxford Parliament of 1681 and enabled Charles II to rule with- 
out a Parliament during the last four years of his reign. 

It is characteristic of the comprehensiveness of Macaulay’s sketch 
of Charles II’s reign that he should have included an account of a 
very important administrative change. He noted how the Privy 
Council had become too large for dispatch and secrecy and how the 
sovereign resorted for advice to a small group of chief ministers. 
Macaulay saw that it was not until after the Restoration that the “‘in- 
terior council began to attract general notice. During many years 
old fashioned politicians continued to regard the Cabinet as an un- 
constitutional and dangerous board. Nevertheless, it constantly be- 
came more and more important” (page 196). Macaulay then goes on 
to commit an error—an oft-repeated error—that by “a whimsical co- 
incidence” the cabinet in 1671 consisted of five persons, the initial 
letters of whose names spelled ‘Cabal.’ This version of the origin 
of the cabinet is partly faulty and partly inadequate. ‘The point Ma- 
caulay misses is that, from the beginning, the cabinet definitely rep- 
resents a committee of the Privy Council. In the reign of Charles II 
that committee was known as the committee for foreign affairs (or 
the cabinet council or the cabinet), but in spite of its name contem- 
porary reports of its activities, and its own minutes when they have 
been preserved, show that it dealt with much domestic business. The 
members of the so-called cabal were at one time or other members 
of the committee for foreign affairs, but they were never the sole 
members and, so far as extant minutes reveal, they were never even 
the only members present at any meeting. In other words, the cabal 
had nothing whatever to do with the history of the cabinet. Macau- 
lay’s description of the scheme, associated with Sir William Temple's 
name, for the reform of the Privy Council is very good in parts. But 
he fails to emphasize that one of the reasons for its adoption was the 
general suspicion of the cabinet council, with its secret counsels. 
When he says that the new board of councilors appointed was “half 
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acabinet and half a Parliament,’ he misrepresents the purpose of the 
scheme (pages 230-31). Later he speaks of the inconveniences of hav- 
ing so numerous a cabinet, showing that he was either ignorant or 
forgetful of the nature of cabinets or cabinet councils in the seven- 
teenth century. Actually, Temple’s Privy Council scheme provided 
for a committee of intelligence which very soon began to resemble 
the committee for foreign affairs—that is, the cabinet council. 
Macaulay’s History commences to be detailed with the beginning 
of James II’s reign in 1685. The first topic selected for discussion 
here has considerable interest to students of the seventeenth-century 
constitution—the administration of justice. Most readers of Macau- 
lay’s accounts of the state trials in James II’s reign must have been 
shocked at the outrageous conduct of the judges, especially of Jef- 
freys. The question naturally arises, are these accounts fair? Prob- 
ably a fairer approach to the subject would be by a description of 
the intense bitterness of party feeling then prevalent, by a statement 
of the law, and by an account of judicial procedure. Then the reader 
would be in a better position to appraise the conduct of the most 
notorious of the judges—Jeffreys. H. B. Irving in his Life of Judge 
Jeffreys (1898) attempted to refute Macaulay but did not produce a 
very complete vindication. He shows that the historian often made 
the Judge’s remarks more pointed or cruel, and that placed in their 
context some of them were less objectionable than in Macaulay’s 
pages. The problem is really much more fundamental than whether 
Macaulay makes the case against Jeffreys blacker than it should be by 
selecting quotations and casting them into a more rhetorical form. 
Were the authorities Macaulay used reliable? If they were tenden- 
tious, is he careful to make allowances for this and to warn his read- 
ers? On the contrary, there is such an air of certainty about his 
narratives of the trials of Titus Oates or Richard Baxter or of the 
rebels after Sedgemoor as is likely to convince the reader that Ma- 
caulay had first-class stenographic reports. A few instances should 
dispel this illusion. One of the most graphic scenes in a law court 
that Macaulay describes is the trial of Richard Baxter before the 
chief justice, Jeffreys. At the end Macaulay appends a note (page 
488): “See the Observator of February 25. 1685, the information in 
the Collection of State Trials, the account of what passed in court 
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given by Calamy, Life of Baxter, chap. xiv., and the very curious 
extracts from the Baxter MSS. in the Life, by Orme, published in 
1830.’ Now, the Observator of course says nothing of the actual trial, 
and its only relevance is that it has an attack on Baxter by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, who laid the information against the divine. The ac- 
count in the State Trials is taken directly, and, moreover, states that 
it is taken directly, from Edmund Calamy’s An A bridgement of Mr. 
Baxter's History of His Life and Times, which was published in 1702. 
The Life and Times of Richard Baxter by William Orme says, “No 
printed report of the trial exists, except what is contained in Cal- 
amy’s Abridgement of Baxter’s life’’* Therefore, the authorities Ma- 
caulay used when constructing his narrative of the trial are reduced 
to one, Calamy, who was born in 1671 and so can hardly have been 
an eyewitness. He was likely to be biased in favor of the beloved 
leader of his sect and very prejudiced against Jeffreys, the great ham- 
mer of the Nonconformists. Some support for Calamy is afforded by 
Baxter himself, who wrote that at his trial he had been “‘under the 
most reproachful words, as if I had been the most odious person 
living, and not suffered at all to speak for myself.” In a petition 
to the King for pardon, Baxter simply says that the case was tried 
“in a crowd of business, your petitioner acknowledging the book to 
be his and a verdict immediately passed against him without hear- 
ing his defence’”—a statement he virtually repeats in a second peti- 
tion.’ In view of Baxter’s high reputation, it must be accepted that 
reproaches were hurled against him from the bench. But it should 
also be borne in mind that the authority for any particular one of 
the choice specimens of Jeffreys’ rhetoric quoted by Macaulay is not 
good. 

The next case to be considered is the trial of Alice Lisle for har- 
boring rebels fleeing after Monmouth’s defeat at Sedgemoor. There 
was a reliable report of the proceedings, so no question arises about 
the accuracy or bias of Macaulay’s authority. Moreover, the excerpts 
he gives are exact enough. There can be no doubt at all that Jeffreys 
used strong language entirely out of place in a court of law and that 
he denounced the witness Dunne in unmeasured terms. Yet in fair- 
ness it should be pointed out that the Chief Justice had great provo- 

°1, 445. 7 Frederick J. Powicke, Richard Baxter (1660-1691), pp. 285, 147. 
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cation. Even Macaulay allows that ‘‘the witnesses prevaricated:’ He 
hardly makes it clear, however, that Jeffreys did not lose his temper 
until repeated warnings and exhortations had failed to make Dunne 
speak the truth. As Lord Birkenhead says,’ “‘Jeffreys’ cross-examina- 
tion of Dunne... would be a masterpiece but for the fact that the 
man was a poor liar:’ When a searching interrogation had demon- 
strated Dunne’s perjury, Jeffreys poured forth the vials of his wrath 
upon the unfortunate witness. Jeffreys had probably made up his 
mind that Mrs. Lisle was guilty—and she almost certainly was—and 
he was determined the witnesses should speak the truth and prove 
it. The worst and most serious feature of the trial is not the epi- 
thets hurled at Dunne (which he partly deserved), but that there 
should be nothing unusual in contemporary procedure in a presid- 
ing judge’s acting as prosecuting counsel. 

Lastly, there remains for consideration Macaulay’s account of the 
savage punishment of Monmouth’s followers, which is mainly re- 
sponsible for Jeffreys’ unenviable notoriety. Apparently, in a few 
weeks the judicial commission of which Jeffreys was the moving 
spirit sentenced nearly 1,400 men to death.’ Nearly all the prisoners 
pleaded guilty, probably because Jeffreys let it be understood that 
no mercy would be shown to anyone who was tried and convicted. 
Doubtless they were guilty, and Jeffreys had no option but to sen- 
tence them to death. Whether he displayed such revolting delight 
in the judicial massacre as Macaulay describes is not certain. As in 
Baxter’s trial, the question mainly turns on the reliability of a single 
authority. In 1689 there was published a tract with the title Bloody 
Assizes: or a complete history of the life of George Lord Jefferies. 
This is a virulent attack on Jeffreys, written at the time of the Revo- 
lution of 1688, when the cause of James II was lost. It is not reliable 
on such an important point as the number of rebels actually exe- 
cuted. Therefore, it should not be implicitly accepted on any point. 
Moreover, Macaulay is not consistent in his use of his authority. He 
states categorically that the courtroom in which the Bloody Assizes 
began was hung, by Jeffreys’ order, with scarlet and that this inno- 

* Fourteen English Judges, p. 89. 


*Of these about 150 were executed—less than half as many as Macaulay states. (Sir 
Charles Firth, Commentary on Macaulay's History, pp. 285-89.) 
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vation seemed to the multitude to indicate a bloody purpose. He 
also reports that it was rumored that, when the clergyman during 
the assize sermon spoke of mercy, the Judge’s mouth was distorted 
by an ominous grin. Now, the authority for both statements is ex- 
actly the same—namely, the tract mentioned above. Either credit 
should be given to both statements, or both should be mentioned as 
mere rumors. Similarly, the first as well as most of the remaining 
examples Macaulay cites of Jeffreys’ ferocious language, rests upon 
the authority of this one partisan tract. 

The kindest verdict that can be passed on Jeffreys is that he ad- 
ministered very harshly very harsh laws. He was cruel and ambitious 
and hated Nonconformists as if they were all actual or potential 
traitors. He may not have been quite the monster of depravity that 
Macaulay depicts, but he was wholly unfit to be a judge, especially 
at a time when party feeling ran very high and trials for treason were 
very common. Macaulay does not bring out that Jeffreys was an ex- 
tremely skilful cross-examiner, however unsuitable an art this may 
be for a presiding judge to practice. Whether Jeffreys deliberately 
violated the letter of the law to secure convictions has not been 
proven. The late E W. Maitland once said that on points of law Ma- 
caulay was “always right: If this is true, Macaulay is correct in say- 
ing that Jeffreys did strain the law to secure the conviction of Alice 
Lisle, who was condemned for harboring rebels because she shel- 
tered two fugitives from Sedgemoor before they had been legally 
adjudged rebels.” 

Whatever opinion be formed on the question whether Macaulay 
is oversevere on Jeffreys, there can be no doubt at all that he demon- 
strates up to the hilt the essential lack of justice that characterized 
English trials for treason. With unsurpassed literary skill, he creates 
the atmosphere of the trials over which Jeffreys presided. He height- 
ened the color a little and touched up a few details, but the picture 
is substantially accurate. 


 G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne (1934), III, xiii. 

4 The jury asked Jeffreys whether in point of law it was the same thing and equally 
treason to receive the rebel before he was convicted of treason as if it had been after. 
Jeffreys replied, “It is all the same there certainly can be no doubt:’ And he went on 
to say that if one who had been wounded in the rebel army had come to her house and 
been entertained there but had died of his wounds before conviction, Mrs. Lisle would 
nevertheless have been a traitor. 
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In his essay on Sir James Mackintosh, Macaulay includes among 
the great blessings which Englishmen owe to the Revolution of 1688 
“the purification of the administration of justice in political cases. 
Of the importance of this change no person can judge who is not 
well acquainted with the earlier volumes of the State Trials. These 
volumes are, we do not hesitate to say, the most frightful record of 
baseness and depravity that is extant in the world’ Macaulay then 
dilates on the bitterness of party strife. Because in England the King 
could not imitate his royal brother of France and send an offending 
politician to the Bastille, 


he was forced to remove those who thwarted him by means of perjured 
witnesses, packed juries, and corrupt, hard-hearted, browbeating judges. 
The Opposition naturally retaliated whenever they had the upper hand. 
Every time that the power passed fron. one party to the other, there was 
a proscription and a massacre, thinly disguised under the forms of judi- 
cial procedure. The tribunals... were, before the Revolution, an unclean 
public shambles, to which each party in its turn dragged its opponents, 
and where each found the same venal and ferocious butchers waiting for 
its custom. ... 


From this terrible evil the Revolution set us free. The law which se- 
cured to the judges their seats during life or good behaviour did some- 


thing. The law subsequently passed for regulating trials in cases of 
treason did much more.” 


It is a pity that Macaulay did not incorporate these passages, a little 
toned down, into his History, because they would have explained, 
though not excused, Jeffreys’ conduct. 

Surprisingly, Macaulay said little of the improved conditions un- 
der William III. He merely enumerates the most important of the 
judges William III appointed, and states that the choice “did honour 
to the new government” (page 1333). This improvement is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as no change was made in the law for some 
years. It is true that the Bill of Rights declared that juries in trials 
for high treason should be duly impaneled and composed of free- 
holders, but this declaration was not an innovation. In 1691 a bill 
for regulating trials in cases of high treason was introduced and af- 
fords Macaulay another opportunity for denouncing the “hard 

”'T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays, ed. F. C. Montague, II, 106. 

* Ibid., pp. 107, 109. 
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measures dealt out to persons accused of political offences” before 
the revolution. 


Was it not monstrous . . . that a culprit should be denied a sight of his 
indictment? Often an unhappy prisoner had not known of what he was 
accused till he had held up his hand at the bar. The crime imputed to 
him might be plotting to shoot the King: it might be plotting to poison 
the King. The more innocent the defendant was, the less likely he was 
to guess the nature of the charge on which he was to be tried; and how 
could he have evidence ready to rebut a charge the nature of which he 
could not guess? The Crown had power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses. The prisoner had no such power. If witnesses voluntarily came 
forward to speak in his favour, they could not be sworn. Their testimony 
therefore made less impression on a jury than the testimony of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, whose veracity was guaranteed by the most 
solemn sanctions of law and of religion. The juries, carefully selected by 
Sheriffs whom the government had named, were men animated by the 
fiercest party spirit, men who had as little tenderness for an Exclusionist 
or a Dissenter as for a mad dog. The Crown was served by a band of able, 
experienced, and unprincipled lawyers, who could, by merely glancing 
over a brief, distinguish every weak and every strong point of a case, 
whose presence of mind never failed them, whose flow of speech was in- 
exhaustible, and who had passed their lives in dressing up the worse 
reason so as to make it appear the better. Was it not horrible to see three 
or four of these shrewd, learned, and callous orators arrayed against one 
poor wretch who had never in his life uttered a word in public, who was 
ignorant of the legal definition of treason and of the first principles of 
the law of evidence, and whose intellect, unequal at best to a fencing 
match with professional gladiators, was confused by the near prospect 
of a cruel and ignominious death? [Page 2111.] 


This is substantially true. Macaulay should have pointed out, how- 
ever, that these handicaps were aggravated when a Jeffreys sat on the 
bench, but were not necessarily fatal when the court was presided 
over by a Holt (chief justice of the King’s Bench, 1689-1710). Ma- 
caulay, who loved comparisons, might have painted Holt’s record 
as bright as Jeffreys’ was painted black. As he often quoted the Tat- 
ler, it is surprising that he omitted the eulogy there pronounced. 
Holt, said Steele, “considered justice as a cardinal virtue, not asa 
trade for maintenance. Wherever he was judge, he never forgot that 
he was also counsel. . .. The prisoner knew, that though his spirit 
was broken with guilt, and incapable of language to defend itself, 
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all would be gathered from him which could conduce to his safety; 
and that his judge would wrest no law to destroy him, nor conceal 
any that could save him: The bill for regulating trials of treason 
became law in 1696 (pages 2580-82). Macaulay again misses an op- 
portunity of contrasting the purer atmosphere in which justice was 
administered after the revolution with the tainted air of Jeffreys’ 
court. 

Examples follow to prove that Macaulay is never content to deal 
with a constitutional issue in a purely technical or narrow antiquar- 
ian spirit, but is eager to explain its general significance. When he 
comes to describe James II’s attack on the two universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, he begins by showing their great influence on the 
country at large. “At the Universities had been formed the minds of 
almost all the eminent clergymen, lawyers, physicians, wits, poets, 
and orators of the land, and of a large proportion of the nobility and 
of the opulent gentry. ... Any attack on the honour or interests of 
either Cambridge or Oxford was certain to excite the resentment of 
a powerful, active, and intelligent class, scattered over every county 
from Northumberland to Cornwall” (page 926). He mentions that 
the universities had been the most ardent supporters of the Stuarts. 
He then describes how it was that Oxford, “the seat of loyalty, the 
head quarters of the Cavalier army, the place where his [James’s] 
father and brother had held their court when they thought them- 
selves insecure in their stormy capital;’ came to be garrisoned by a 
regiment of dragoons to prevent an outbreak. He discusses at length 
the legal proceedings against Magdalen College, but never lets 
technicalities obscure the principles at stake—the sacredness of an 
oath, the inviolability of an act of Parliament, and the security of a 
freehold. After the deprivation of the president and fellows of Mag- 
dalen, he explains how “bitter resentment and cruel apprehension 
took the place of love and confidence” in the minds of the clergy 
throughout the land. A criticism, perhaps rather a hypercriticism, is 
that Macaulay might have made greater use of contemporary diaries 
and letters to show that not only the clergy but the squires found 
their loyalty to the King under a terrible strain. Gradually, James 
made it impossible for a man to be both a loyal subject and a loyal 

“ Tatler, No. 14. 
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churchman, and to his surprise found that the majority of his sub- 
jects placed loyalty to the church first. Among the causes of this 
change of heart in the Tory ranks, the attack on the universities oc- 
cupied a prominent place. 

Another example of Macaulay’s ability to take a broad view is 
furnished by his discussion of the Place Bill and the Triennial Bill, 
both introduced into Parliament in 1692. He starts by defining the 
object of the first parliamentary reformers who sponsored the bills. 
They wanted “merely to make the representative body a more faith- 
ful interpreter of the sense of the constituent body. It seems scarcely 
to have occurred to any of them that the constituent body might be 
an unfaithful interpreter of the sense of the nation” (page 2287). He 
then digresses to the constituencies and shows that, though there 
were startling anomalies even then, they were not so numerous or so 
rank as those that led to the Reform Bill of 1832. He argues that the 
existing distribution of seats was protected by the prejudices of the 
Tories and the interests of the Whigs. He recalls that Cromwell had 
redistributed seats, therefore any similar change would be repug- 
nant to the Tories. Because any distribution in 1692 would have 
given more seats to the rural areas and fewer to the towns, and be- 
cause the towns were Nonconformist strongholds, the Whigs were 
not likely to favor any such reform. Having explained why no one 
proposed redistribution, Macaulay deals with the circumstances 
which had created distrust between the electors and their repre- 
sentatives. The corruption of the Long, or Pensionary, Parliament 
of Charles II, which sat from 1661 to 1679, had made “a deep 
impression on the public mind” (page 2291). In William III’s reign, 
too, the House of Commons swarmed with placemen of every kind. 
Macaulay makes no estimate of their number and no one has as yet 
supplied the omission. Then comes the discussion of the Place Bill 
and the debates on it, and an admirable exposure of the grave de- 
fects of the bill. A discussion of the Triennial Bill affords an oppor- 
tunity for a little digression on seventeenth-century electioneering. 
This is not really irrelevant, because fear of frequent elections was a 
strong reason why many members opposed the bill. Finally, Macau- 
lay points out the strange inconsistency in the conduct of the sup- 
porters of the Triennial Bill. It never occurred to any of them, he 
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said, that it was irrational to allow electors to call their representa- 
tives to account every three years, and at the same time deprive them 
of knowledge of how their representatives had conducted them- 
selves, by insisting on secrecy of debate. Then Macaulay glides 
gracefully into the next subject that was debated in Parliament— 
namely, the liberty of the press. 

Perhaps the finest example of Macaulay’s ability to see the full 
significance of a question is afforded by one of his most celebrated 
passages. His analysis of the peculiar character of the English Revo- 
lution of 1688 formed a kind of peroration to the first two volumes 


of the History that appeared in 1848. The revolution, says Macau- 
lay, was 


strictly defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy on its side. Here, 
and here only, a limited monarchy of the thirteenth century had come 
down unimpaired to the seventeenth century. Our parliamentary in- 
stitutions were in full vigour. The main principles of our government 
were excellent. They were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth in 
asingle written instrument: but they were to be found scattered over our 
ancient and noble statutes; and, what was of far greater moment, they 
had been engraven on the hearts of Englishmen during four hundred 
years. That, without the consent of the representatives of the nation, no 
legislative act could be passed, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept 
up, that no man could be imprisoned, even for a day, by the arbitrary 
will of the sovereign, that no tool of power could plead the royal com- 
mand as a justification for violating any right of the humblest subject, 
were held, both by Whigs and Tories, to be fundamental laws of the 
realm. A realm of which these were the fundamental laws stood in no 
need of a new constitution. 

But, though a new constitution was not needed, it was plain that 
changes were required. The misgovernment of the Stuarts, and the trou- 
bles which that misgovernment had produced, sufficiently proved that 
there was somewhere a defect in our polity; and that defect it was the 
duty of the Convention to discover and to supply. 

Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. Our con- 
stitution had begun to exist in times when statesmen were not much ac- 
customed to frame exact definitions. Anomalies, therefore, inconsistent 
with its principles and dangerous to its very existence, had sprung up 
almost imperceptibly, and, not having, during many years, caused any 
serious inconvenience, had gradually acquired the force of prescription. 
The remedy for these evils was to assert the rights of the people in such 
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language as should terminate all controversy, and to declare that no 
precedent could justify any violation of these rights. [Pages 1306-8. ] 


Henceforth a sovereign would not be able to misunderstand the 
law, but he might break it with impunity unless the theory of the 
divine right of kings could be destroyed. 


Thus the Convention had two great duties to perform. The first was to 
clear the fundamental laws of the realm from ambiguity. The second was 
to eradicate from the minds, both of the governors and of the governed, 
the false and pernicious notion that the royal prerogative was something 
more sublime and holy than those fundamental laws. The former object 
was attained by the solemn recital and claim with which the Declaration 
of Right commences; the latter by the resolution which pronounced the 
throne vacant, and invited William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crown was touched. 
Not a single new right was given to the people. The whole English law, 
substantive and adjective, was, in the judgment of all the greatest law- 
yers, of Holt and Treby, of Maynard and Somers, almost exactly the 
same after the Revolution as before it. Some controverted points had 
been decided according to the sense of the best jurists; and there had been 
a slight deviation from the ordinary course of succession. This was all; 
and this was enough. [Pages 1308-10. ] 


Finally, Macaulay, writing in 1848, “the year of revolutions,’ con- 
trasts the disturbed state of Europe with the tranquillity of England. 
And, if it be asked what has made us to differ from others, the answer 
is that we never lost what others are wildly and blindly seeking to regain. 
It is because we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth century 
that we have not had a destroying revolution in the nineteenth. It is be- 
cause we had freedom in the midst of servitude that we have order in the 
midst of anarchy. For the authority of law, for the security of property, 
for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of our homes, our gratitude 
is due, under Him who raises up and pulls down nations at his pleasure, 
to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and to William of Orange. 
[Page 1312.] 

It is perfectly true that “not a single flower of the crown was 
touched” in 1688, but the position of the monarchy was shaken. 
Although the monarchy had been unconditionally restored in 1660, 
it had been indirectly limited by the Puritan revolution. Its weak- 
ness was shown by the comparative ease with which a second revolu- 
tion was effected. Charles II and James II had regarded Parliament 
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as a necessary evil to be endured whenever the treasury was low. 
Except for times of ecstatic loyalty, as at the Restoration or in 1685, 
the relations of king and Parliament had not been cordial. Though 
Charles had been forced from time to time to make large conces- 
sions, both he and his brother had managed to get along without 
allowing Parliament to control their policy because they had been 
granted revenues for life. William and Mary were ina very different 
position. They were given a civil list for life, but other grants were 
either annual or for a limited number of years. As Macaulay demon- 
strates by quoting a conversation William held with Burnet, the 
King grumbled that he had been treated much worse than James II. 
From Burnet, from occasional passages in William’s letters to Dutch- 
men, or from the dispatches of Dutch diplomatists, Macaulay from 
time to time is able to explain William’s view of his position. Thus, 
he quotes the King’s remark made early in 1689: “Here the cry is all 
Hosannah today, and will, perhaps, be Crucify tomorrow” (page 
1254). Io prove the Whigs’ chagrin at the prorogation of Parliament 
in 1690, William’s letter to Portland is cited: “I saw faces an ell long, 
I saw some of those men change colour twenty times while I was 
speaking” (page 1792). But the authorities at Macaulay’s disposal 
did not enable him to give a definite estimate of William’s position 
or to describe clearly the King’s own view of his new dignity. Ma- 
caulay was unfortunate in not finding two sources of the greatest 
value that freely reveal William’s thoughts during the critical years 
1688—go. The King’s letters to the Prince of Waldeck, left in com- 
mand of the forces in Holland when William sailed for England, 
prove that he accepted the crown of England only because he felt 
this to be absolutely necessary to carry out his great design—to re- 
duce the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. Time and time again he 
speaks of the crown as a heavy burden only to be borne “‘for the love 
of His cause’’ Similarly, the notes of his conversations which Halifax 
wrote down show how absorbed William was in what he regarded as 
a sacred cause. Halifax notes that the King was so eager to attack 
France that he seemed to have taken England only on the way 
thither. 

Macaulay, on three occasions at least, emphasized that William 
was his own foreign secretary, but seems hardly to have realized the 
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extent to which the King’s absorption in foreign affairs embarrassed 
him in dealing with domestic politics. William frequently said that 
he was a trimmer and was anxious to form an administration of the 
moderate men of both parties to carry on the war. Macaulay, not 
having Halifax’s notes, does not perceive the King’s failure to under- 
stand the English constitution and his contempt for it. William told 
Halifax that he would not be persuaded that the people would be 
satisfied with anything and that he would not do what was popular 
but what was right—a remark reminiscent of Cromwell’s sentence 
cited above. On another occasion he said that a king of England who 
governed according to the law (as he must do if he has any con- 
science) is the worst figure in Christendom, because he has power to 
destroy the nation but not to save it. Holding such views, William 
naturally had no sympathy with the ideals and aims of the Whigs, 
who wished further to limit the power of the crown. This was the 
more serious inasmuch as the Whigs were the King’s natural sup- 
porters in the war against France and her Jacobite allies. He disliked 
and despised High Church Toryism and distrusted many of the Tory 
leaders. He became the more alienated from the party as the war pro- 
gressed, for the Tories opposed its further prosecution. When peace 
was made in 1697 the Tories, aided by a section of the Whigs, cut 
down the army far below what were, in William’s opinion, the na- 
tional requirements. During 1694-98 he granted the Whigs a virtual 
monopoly of power and at last gave his assent to the Triennial Bill 
which they supported. When, however, the general election of 1698 
returned a decisive majority of Tories and discontented Whigs, the 
King was very reluctant to part with his Whig ministers. As Profes- 
sor Trevelyan”™ points out, he might have avoided the worst of the 
humiliations he endured, and the reduction of the army to an en- 
tirely dangerous level, if he had dismissed the Whig leaders in 1698, 
as he was obliged to do in 1700. 

Halifax correctly states that William had a wrong notion of the 
Privy Council and thought that the government ought to reside 
there. Later the King agreed that a cabinet council was necessary, 
but said that he did not know of men who would speak freely before 
one another.” It does not seem to have occurred to him that men 

% Op.cit.,1,114. 7% Commentary, p. 345. 
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might have spoken more freely before each other if they shared the 
same political principles. Also, English statesmen might have been 
more zealous in his service if he had trusted them more. Macaulay 
observes that William “thought meanly, and he had but too good 
reason for thinking meanly, of the whole of that breed of public 
men which the Restoration had formed and had bequeathed to the 
Revolution. He knew them too well to complain because he did not 
find in them veracity, fidelity, consistency, disinterestedness” (page 
2123). Macaulay would not have asserted that the King did not com- 
plain if he had seen Halifax’s notes or the diary of Queen Mary, 
which are full of bitter comments on most of the leading politicians 
of both parties. Many of William’s difficulties might perhaps have 
been avoided if he had realized that the evolution of party govern- 
ment, with the cabinet as the link between the legislature and the 
executive, was inevitable. 

From time to time Macaulay discusses William’s relations with 
his ministers. Speaking of 1689, immediately after William and 
Mary had been proclaimed, Macaulay says that the King did not 
think of forming 


what is now called a ministry . . . Indeed what is now called a ministry 


was never known in England till he had been some years on the throne. 
Under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, there had been 
ministers: but there had been no ministry. The servants of the Crown 
were not, as now, bound in frankpledge for each other. They were not 
expected to be of the same opinion even on questions of the gravest 
importance. Often they were politically and personally hostile to each 
other, and made no secret of their hostility. .. . Among the members of 
the Government there was only one point of union, their common head, 
the Sovereign. The nation considered him as the proper chief of the ad- 
ministration, and blamed him severely if he delegated his high func- 
tions to any subject. ... How completely the relation in which the King 
stood to his Parliament and to his ministers had been altered by the 
Revolution was not at first understood even by the most enlightened 
statesmen. It was universally supposed that the government would, as in 
time past, be conducted by functionaries independent of each other, and 
that William would exercise a general superintendence over them all. 


Macaulay then goes on to point out that William was his own min- 
ister for foreign affairs, but that the internal government of England 
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could be carried on only by the advice and agency of English minis- 
ters. He next describes the ministers and shows that they were both 
Whigs and Tories, although the majority was Whig. (Pages 1324- 
27.) 

William dissolved Parliament in 1690, and at the ensuing general 
election a majority of Tories was returned. In Macaulay’s description 
of the changes William then made in his ministers occurs this pas- 
sage: “The King meanwhile was making, in almost every depart- 
ment of the executive government, a change corresponding to the 
change which the general election was making in the composition 
of the legislature” (page 1795). Macaulay shows that on some im- 
portant occasions the King apparently acted without the advice of 
any English statesmen. He seems to have vetoed the Triennial Bill 
directly against his ministers’ advice (page 2320) and to have re- 
jected the Place Bill without consulting any of them (page 2422). In 
the midst of his narrative of events in 1693, when William began to 
rely more decidedly on the Whigs, Macaulay inserts a long excursus 
on the necessity of a ministry to parliamentary government. He 
states that neither William nor the most enlightened of his advisers 
fully understood “the nature and importance of that noiseless revo- 
lution,—for it was no less,—which began about the close of 1693, and 
was completed about the close of 1696.’ By the latter date everyone 
could perceive that “all the principal servants of the Crown were 
Whigs, closely bound together by public and private ties, and 
prompt to defend one another against every attack, and .. . the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons was arrayed in good order under 
those leaders, and had learned to move, like one man, at the word of 
command” (page 2386). 

The military campaign in 1695 yielded William his one conspicu- 
ous victory on the Continent—the capture of Namur. When the 
King returned to England he found the nation in excellent temper 
and seized the fortunate moment to dissolve Parliament. He even 
tried to ingratiate himself with his subjects and to influence their 
votes in favor of a continuation of the war by making a progress 
through the country. When the results of the elections came to 
hand, it was found that “the constituent bodies were generally zeal- 
ous for the King and for the war” (pages 2548-61). Macaulay de- 
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scribes how the few Tories that had remained in the service of the 
crown were replaced by Whigs and how 


for the first time the administration was confided to a small body of 
statesmen, who, on all grave and pressing questions, agreed with each 
other and with the majority of the representatives of the people. The 
direction of war and of diplomacy the King reserved to himself; and his 
servants, conscious that they were less versed than he in military affairs 
and in foreign affairs, were content to leave to him the command of the 
army, and to know only what he thought fit to communicate about the 
instructions which he gave to his own ambassadors and about the con- 
ferences which he held with the ambassadors of other princes. But, with 
these important exceptions, the government was entrusted to what then 
began to be called the Ministry. [Page 2840.] 


The Whig party had now “a decided preponderance” in the House 
of Commons, and the leaders “had recently been raised, one by one, 
to the highest executive offices” (page 2841). 

In 1697 the war was at last ended by the Treaty of Ryswick. As has 
often happened in England at the end of a long and fierce continen- 
tal war, a feeling of pacific insularity took the place of military 
ardor. When this feeling was at its height the general election of 
1698 was held. Macaulay thus analyzes the returns: 


The new House of Commons contained an unusual number of men 
about whom little was known, and on whose support neither the govern- 
ment nor the opposition could with any confidence reckon. The ranks 
of the staunch ministerial Whigs were certainly much thinned; but it 
did not appear that the Tory ranks were much fuller than before. That 
section of the representative body which was Whiggish without being 
ministerial had gained a great accession of strength, and seemed likely 
to have, during some time, the fate of the country in its hands. It was 
plain that the next session would be a trying one. [Pages 2845-46.] 


Soon after Parliament met, at the end of 1698, “it became clear that 
the relations between the executive government and the Parliament 
were again what they had been before the year 1695,” (page 2870). 
During the next two years the majority in the House of Commons 
was in direct opposition to the crown. It reduced the army much be- 
lowthestrength William thought the national requirements needed, 
and compelled him to send his beloved Dutch guards back to Hol- 
land. It forced him to resume his lavish grants to favorites and others 
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more worthy of reward, of land forfeited during the recent troubles 
in Ireland, and this in a manner most offensive to him. Once he was 
so incensed that he threatened to abdicate. On every occasion the 
majority in the Commons showed its hostility to the Whig ministers 
whom he persisted in retaining in office. His retention of his Whig 
ministers was clearly not to be explained on the ground that he par- 
ticularly trusted them. Macaulay relates, in fact, his neglect to 
consult them during the negotiations that terminated in the two 
treaties of the partition of Spain. He recorded that when William 
received the first overtures to that end from France, he “did not 
think it necessary to discuss the contents of this despatch with any of 
his English ministers. The only person whom he consulted was 
Heinsius” (page 2824). Such secrecy was typical of the whole nego- 
tiation. Macaulay describes in some detail the formal conclusion of 
the first partition treaty and shows how the King obtained from 
Somers, the Lord Chancellor, “full powers ... sealed, but with 
blanks left for the names of the plenipotentiaries” (page 2853). He 
wholly ignored the gentle remonstrance Somers sent in the name of 
his fellow ministers, that the newly elected House of Commons 
might think the treaty too favorable to France. 

A number of criticisms might be made of Macaulay’s account of 
the relations of William III and his ministers. In the first place he 
does not take into sufficient account the complexity of parties 
throughout the reign. The historian of the Tory party, Mr. Keith 
Feiling, states that the history of parties in England “was never more 
intricate than between 1690 and 1694:" Now, Macaulay realized 
clearly enough the obscurity and perplexity of the state of parties 
during these years. Dealing with the parliamentary session of 1692- 
93 he writes: 

The relations of the parliamentary factions were, during this year, in a 
singularly complicated state. Each of the two Houses was divided and 
subdivided by several lines. ‘To omit minor distinctions, there was the 
great line which separated the Whig party from the Tory party; and | 
there was the great line which separated the official men and their friends 
and dependents, who were sometimes called the Court party, from those 
who were sometimes nicknamed the Grumbletonians and sometimes 
honoured with the appellation of the Country party. And these two great 
" History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, p. 275. 
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lines were intersecting lines. For of the servants of the Crown and of their 
adherents about one half were Whigs and one half Tories. It is also to be 
remembered that there was, quite distinct from the feud between Whigs 
and Tories, quite distinct also from the feud between those who were 
in and those who were out, a feud between the Lords as Lords and the 
Commons as Commons. The spirit both of the hereditary and of the 
elective chamber had been thoroughly roused in the preceding session 
by the dispute about the Court of the Lord High Steward; and they met 
in a pugnacious mood. [Pages 2256—-57.] 

What he does not seem to have realized is that this condition is typi- 
cal of the whole reign and is not peculiar to a particular session. In 
any Parliament there was a considerable body of placemen, prob- 
ably a hundred or so, who could be safely relied upon in ordinary 
circumstances to vote with the ministers of the crown. Therefore, it 
is possible during the lifetime of a single Parliament from 1690 to 
1695 for the majority of ministers to be Tories in the beginning and 
after 1693 for the majority of ministers to be Whigs. Macaulay, when 
he speaks of the Whig ministry of 1695, exaggerates the discipline of 
the Whigs and neglects to mention that many of those who supported 
the King had a direct pecuniary interest in the shape of a place 
or pension. Another point, of more importance, is that Macaulay 
hardly realizes that the old Tory party practically vanished in 1689 
and that a new one was in the process of formation throughout the 
reign. The flight of James II had been a bitter blow to the old Tory 
party and to their favorite shibboleth, the theory of the divine right 
of kings. Some became and remained Jacobites and so lost all direct 
political influence. The majority threw consistency overboard and 
adopted the rule that obedience was due to a de facto king. Many of 
the Tories who accepted William bore little resemblance to their 
former selves under James II. High Tories like Sir Edward Seymour 
and old Whigs like Harley, gradually formed an alliance and found 
acommon platform in their denunciation of “courtiers, taxes, place- 
men, and standing armies: In so far as this new party had any an- 
cestry it was related to the old country party of Charles II’s reign. 
Its program, according to Mr. Feiling, was the Act of Settlement 
passed in 1701. Macaulay, though he realized that the opposition 
during 1698-1700 was made up of Tories and nonministerial Whigs, 

* Feiling, p. 239. 
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failed to realize that a new Tory party which included both the 
groups he named was in process of formation. 

Finally, it is worthy of note that Macaulay offers no explanation 
why William in 1698 did not follow the precedents he himself had 
set earlier in his reign. In 1690, 1693, and 1695, he had listened 
either to the verdicts of the constituencies or to the voice of the 
House of Commons, and his affairs had greatly benefited. For two 
years after the general election of 1698 he ignored to the best of his 
ability both the verdicts of the constituencies and the voice of the 
House of Commons. No explanation is forthcoming from Macau- 
lay, though it is only fair to state that he did not live to finish his 
History, and could not revise the last parts of it he wrote. Further 
criticism would be, therefore, ungenerous. It may be permissible, 
however, to suggest an explanation of William’s conduct. He was de- 
termined to remain his own foreign minister. He was aware of the 
imminence of the Spanish-succession question, for it was obvious 
that Charles II of Spain must soon die and not leave any direct heirs. 
William was anxious that the partition of the Spanish empire should 
be arranged peacefully with a view to the general interests of Europe. 
He feared above all things the overthrow of the balance of power 
that must result from the possible addition of the Spanish empire to 
France. That must be prevented at all costs. Unfortunately, William 
had no reason to expect that his large views of foreign policy would 
find support in war-weary England. He therefore seems to have 
made up his mind to pursue his policy and retain acquiescent min- 
isters in spite of an adverse majority in the House of Commons. 
There was nothing unconstitutional in such a procedure if the 
precedents that could be found before the Revolution of 1688 had 
any validity. What William failed to perceive and what the lessons 
of the reign had not taught him was that such a procedure was no 
longer possible. The House of Commons could not be ignored. 





A Scribe and Printer in the Fifteenth Century’ 


HE TRANSITION from the manuscript to the printed work can 
T rarely be observed in one volume. A printed book in the Hunt- 
ington Library contains an added treatise, in the hand of a scribe, in 
which an endeavor has been made to imitate the general appearance 
of the printed page. Evidently the purchaser or an early owner was 
anxious to have this particular tract added to the collection, and 
took great pains to make sure that the addition would conform as 
closely as possible, in appearance, to the printed tracts. 

The Clerici de vita communi (Brothers of the Common Life) or, 
as they were known in Liége, the Broeders van de Penne, were 
founded in 1383 by Gerhard Groote. They were interested in 
missionary work, and one of their sources of revenue was the pro- 
duction of manuscript books which they, unlike most of the monas- 
teries, ran on a strictly commercial basis. As the order grew, each 
brotherhood had its librarius, who superintended the production 
and publishing of books and who had under him, besides the 
scribes, rubricators and binders. They produced a number of works 
in the vernacular—a practice which was resented by some of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, but in 1398 they received authorization to 
publish religious works in Low German. 

The manuscripts produced by the Brothers of the Common Life 
were noted for the accuracy of their texts and the precision of their 
script; their ornamentation was restricted and somewhat severe. 
Soon after the invention of printing, they saw the possibilities of this 
new method of bookmaking and started a number of presses, the first 
being at Marienthal in 1468. By 1490 sixty printing establishments 
were controlled by them. In 1470 William Caxton visited the con- 
vent of the Brothers at Weidenbach, where they had a printing press. 


*The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to M. Frantz Calot, Conservateur of 
the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris, and to M. Robert Brun, Librarian of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, for information given and assistance rendered in the preparation of 
this note. 

Use has been made of the following works: E. Barnikol, Studien zur Geschichte der 
Briider vom gemeinsamen Leben (Tubingen, 1917); G. Borner, Die Annalen und Akten 
der Briider d. g. Lebens (1905); G. H. M. Delprat, Verhandeling over de Broederschap 
van G. Groote en over den invloed der Fraterhuizen (Utrecht, 1830; German tr., by D. 
G. Mohnike, Leipzig, 1840); G. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints: A Study of the Brothers of 
the Common Life (London, 1907). 
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In 1475 the Brothers printed, at Brussels, Gerson’s Opuscula 
diversa (a collection of theological tracts), the first book to be printed 
in that city. Jean Charlier de Gerson, French scholar and divine, was 
born in 1383, of peasant stock, in Champagne. His early education 
was received at the hands of his mother and the local curate, and at 
the age of fourteen he entered the Collége de Navarre at Paris. After 
receiving his degrees he taught theology in the college and at the 
same time was official court preacher for Charles VI. In 1395 he suc- 
ceeded his former teacher of the Collége de Navarre, Pierre d’Ailly, 
in the position of Chancellor of the University of Paris. He strove 
constantly for the union and peace of the church at the time of the 
great schism, ending his active efforts only with the termination of 
the Council of Constance (1414-18). When the Council was dis- 
solved, Gerson, worn out physically and ruined financially, went 
into voluntary exile in Tyrol and in Austria. After two years he re- 
turned to France and spent the last ten years of his life in the city of 
Lyons, in meditation and writing. He died in 1429. 

Gerson felt very much the sufferings of the peasants, as can be seen 
in his great speech to the King, entitled Vivat Rex: 


Le pauvre homme n’aura pain 4 manger, sinon par advanture aucun 
peu de seigle ou d’orge; sa pauvre femme gerra, et auront quatre ou six 
petits enfans au fouyer, ou au four, qui par advanture sera chauld, de- 
manderont du pain, crieront a la rage de faim. La pauvre mere si n’aura 
que bouter es dens que un peu de pain ou il y ait du sel. Or, devroit bien 
suffire cette misere:—viendront ces paillars qui chergeront tout . . . tout 
sera prins, et happé; et querez qui paye...Car le paoureux soucy, 
l’angoisseuse doubte continuelle d’estre pillez par prince, ou par gens 
d’armes, leur fait tresgriefs, tresimpatiens, et douloureux tormens: tant 
que de nostre temps plusieurs sont cheux en désespoir, et se sont occis. 
Dieu, quelle horreur! ils se sont occis, l’un pendre, l’autre par noyer, 
l'autre par ferir d’un cousteau au cueur!’ 


Besides his sermons, mystical works, and works of religious and 
moral instruction, Gerson wrote a number of treatises dealing with 
the government of the church. The Opuscula diversa, a copy of 
which is in the Huntington Library, is a group of such treatises. The 
1475 edition of this work is described in the following bibliogra- 


* Harengue faicte au nom de l'Université de Paris devant le roy Charles Sixiésme et 
tout le Conseil, en 1405, par Maistre Jehan Gerson (Paris, 1824), p. 36. 
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phies: Hain 7626, Pellechet 5129, Campbell (2d Supplement) 810A, 
and Proctor 1132 (Cologne). Pellechet lists four copies: three in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (D198, D199, D200) and another in the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal (T4441). According to Pellechet’s colla- 
tion a complete copy should consist of 232 leaves, including four 
blank leaves and two preliminary leaves containing the table of con- 
tents. There is one error in Pellechet’s collation, in that folio 70 is 
stated to be entirely blank, whereas the recto actually contains 
printing and only the verso is blank. 

The copy of the 1475 edition of Gerson’s Opuscula in the Hunt- 
ington Library (No. 103344) is printed on four different papers, 
watermarked as follows: a bull’s head (Briquet 14238); a coat of 
arms (B.1697); an anchor (B.382); and a Paschal lamb (not in Bri- 
quet). It lacks the two preliminary leaves containing the printed 
table of contents, another blank leaf, and a quire of 10 leaves con- 
taining the opuscules, “De laude scriptorum” (5 leaves) and “De 
audientia”’ (5 leaves)—a total of 13 leaves. As in other copies, there 
isa canceled page on which is printed the beginning of the opuscule 
entitled ‘“‘De verbo et ymno glorie” and the verso of which is blank. 
Down both margins there is a red ruling (with the word “‘vacat’), 
which is in the same ink as the large initials and rubrications and is 
undoubtedly contemporary. This canceled page in the majority of 
copies, and according to Pellechet’s collation, appears on folio 201’, 
while the complete tract begins on folio 43’. In the Huntington copy 
the canceled leaf appears on folio 51" and the complete tract begins 
on folio 53°. Manuscript running titles and rubrications in red ap- 
pear throughout the volume. 

The arrangement of the opuscules in the Huntington copy is en- 
tirely different from that in the other known copies and from the 
order as listed in the printed table of contents appearing in other 
copies. The Huntington copy, according to the manuscript list of 
contents which takes the place of the missing printed table, origi- 
nally began with the tracts entitled ‘De laude scriptorum” and “De 
audientia,’ which in Pellechet’s collation begin on folio 223", and 
ended with the tract entitled ‘De celebatu;’ which in Pellechet be- 
gins on folio 23". These first two tracts (comprising the first gather- 
ing of the volume) are now lost. 
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The first leaf (which has the watermark of a bull’s head, described 
above) was almost certainly the blank leaf formerly the conjugate 
of folio 23 in Pellechet, or the last leaf in the Huntington volume. 
This leaf contains a manuscript list of the contents, beginning “‘Se- 
quitur tytuli omnium opusculorum in hoc volumine contentorum 
quotatione singulorum adiuncta:’ Against the title of each opuscule 
and in the same hand is written the folio on which it appears. Op- 
posite some of the folio numbers there are other numbers, in a much 
later hand, obviously to interpret the old-fashioned ciphers. The 
person who added these interpretive numbers also foliated the vol- 
ume. No other foliation occurs, except at a later date and in pencil. 
The manuscript list of contents corresponds to the present arrange- 
ment of the opuscules. There is a note of ownership, in the margin 
opposite the manuscript list, which reads as follows: 


Anno domini Quingentesimo quinto altera die 
post festum sancti Marci dederunt nobis istum 
librum propter deum fratres minores in Marpurgh 


On folios 73’—74" (formerly blank), corresponding to folios 41°- 
42". of Pellechet’s collation, there is written a tract entitled “De statu 
curatorum et privilegiatorum,’ also by Gerson, which does not ap- 


pear, as far as can be ascertained, in any other copy of the Opuscula. 
It was printed, however, together with some other tracts, at Nurem- 
berg, by Sensenschmidt and Frisner, about 1475 (Proctor 2196). It 
is written in a contemporary hand and apparently by an extremely 
skilful scribe, as it exactly and evenly fills the three blank pages. The 
rubricator was careful to imitate very exactly the style of the initials 
of the rest of the volume. (See plate.) 

The history of the volume is problematical. The order of the 
opuscules in the Huntington copy can be proved to date back to 
some time before April 27, 1505, (the date of the note of ownership). 
The hand of this inscription does not occur anywhere else in the vol- 
ume. There is a wormhole, through the inscription, which matches 
up almost exactly with a hole in the present first page of the text. 
There is another wormhole on the same page, which affects the list 
of contents but does not go into the present first page of the text. 
This can be easily accounted for, however, when it is remembered 
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that two opuscules, “De laude scriptorum”’ and “De audientia;’ are 
missing in the Huntington Library copy. The direction of the worm- 
hole first mentioned is directly through the volume, whereas the 
other is circular in shape and its direction is at right angles to the 
other wormhole. That is to say, the second worm penetrated through 
only a few of the first leaves and did not reach the present begin- 
ning of the text. 

The tract, ‘De statu curatorum et privilegiatorum;’ was added 
after the manuscript table of contents had been made, as a mark of 
omission is inserted in the index and the title of the manuscript tract 
added at the end. The running titles of the printed volume, the 
manuscript tract, and the index with its addition, appear to have 
been written by the same person. 

The printed tracts may be physically separated into eleven groups, 
each of which would form a complete unit. Apparently, therefore, 
if, in the printing of the tracts, one of these groups failed to fill a 
complete gathering, or gatherings, the remaining leaves would be 
left blank instead of being used to start the next group. This ac- 
counts for the large number of blank or partially blank leaves and 
also explains the canceled leaf. Possibly the printing was originally 
done thus with the idea of selling some of the tracts or groups of 
tracts separately. Whether the volume originally had the two pre- 
liminary leaves with the list of contents and whether some accident 
happened to it and they were damaged and removed, cannot be 
known. However, the skilful way in which the manuscript tract is 
written-in and the similarity of the rubrication and initials make it 
appear extremely likely that the scribe was one of the Brothers of 


the Common Life. R. B. HASELDEN 
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An Oxford Epigram-Book of 1589 


N THE LATTER PART Of the year 1589 there came from the press of 
Thoseph Barnes, printer to Oxford University, a pamphlet of four 
leaves bearing the title, De Caede et Interitv Gallorum Regis, Hen- 
rici Tertit, Valestorum Vitimi, Epigrammata.* On August 1, Henry 
III of France, “‘last of the Valois” and third son of Catherine de Med- 
ici to reign, had been fatally stabbed while in camp at St. Cloud. 
His assassin was Jacques Clément, a Dominican friar. Three Oxo- 
nians, accustomed in the manner of the time to write Latin and 
English epigrams upon current matters, and particularly upon the 
deaths of famous men,’ chose to print their compositions upon the 
passing of the French king rather than merely to hand them about 
in manuscript or post them by the doorways or upon the walls of 
their colleges. 

De Caede begins with a dedicatory epigram addressed to Fulke 
Greville, presently to be quoted. There follow eleven epigrams over 
the name of Stellatus, four epigrams and a longer poem signed Phi- 
lolaus, and six epigrams signed Misophonus. There seems to be no 
way of identifying the three writers.’ Perhaps it should be noted that 

1No. 17984 in Short-Title Catalogue; listed under “Misophonus; the pseudonym of 


one of the authors; no copies recorded except in the Bodleian Library and the Hunt- 
ington Library. 

* The two Oxford volumes published in 1587 in memory of Sir Philip Sidney, Peplus 
and Exequiae, had evidently given considerable impetus to this kind of writing. Still 
closer in nature to De Caede were the following: Parevs (1585), a poem, published as a 
pamphlet, assailing David Wangler (Latinized as Pareus) of Heidelberg, who had justi- 
fied resistance to royal authority; In Guil. Parry Proditorem, Odae & Epigrammata 
(1585), occasioned, as were the two following, by the discovery of a conspiracy led by Dr. 
William Parry (who was executed in March, 1585) to assassinate Queen Elizabeth; In 
Catalinarias Proditiones ... Odae 6 (1586); Anglia Querens (1586). All were anonymous 
and all were printed by Barnes. The third pamphlet named may be judged, upon inter- 
nal evidence, to have been written by a Christ Church man; and the fourth is signed by 
the initials H.D. Falconer Madan comments (Oxford Books, III [1931], 431): “To judge 
by their great rarity these pieces seem to have been suppressed or withdrawn, though 
that is mere conjecture?’ 


* Academic wit sometimes resulted in Latin pseudonyms coined from English names 
by use of bilingual puns; thus John Hoskins in his rhyming Latin poem, Convivium 
philosophicum (see The Life, Letters, and Writings, ed. Louise B. Osborn [New Haven, 
1937], pp. 196-97), uses Factus for Donne, Torrens for Brooke, Bonum-annum for Good- 


[213 ] 
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John Hoskins and Thomas Bastard, both of whom were later ban- 
ished from Oxford for writing satirical lampoons, later to become 
well known as writers of epigrams, and both of whom had contrib- 
uted verses to Peplus (1587), were members of the University in 
1589. Another future epigrammatist then in Oxford was John (later 
Sir John) Davies. Yet there were many other Oxonians who could 
and would write Latin epigrams. 

One of the twenty-two poems was in English. It occurs in the 
group contributed by Stellatus, and may be quoted entire as repre- 
senting the tone of the volume (A2"): 


Confession.‘ 


Confesse and be hangde man 
In English some saie, 

Confesse and be stabde, nowe 
In Fraunce Friers plaie. 

In French, or in English, 
What difference my friend, 

Since hanging and stabbing 
Come al to one ende? 

God Keepe vs I praie then 
From such a profession, 

That hangs those, or stabs those 
Which come to confession. 


The sacred profession of the assassin provided the epigrammatists 
with material throughout, as in this Latin distich (Ag): 





ere (or Goodyear), and so on. The three names here in question do not readily yield 
to such interpretations. Stellatus is a classical Latin word meaning “starred, starry, 
placed in the heavens,’ or even “bright, resplendent”; Philolaus is a Greco-Latin coin- 
age, meaning “lover of praise;’ although historically Philolaus is the name of a Pythag- 
orean philosopher mentioned by Cicero; Misophonus is a coinage from the Greek, 
meaning “hater of murder’ 


“In several of the epigrams of De Caede there is the implication that Clement gained 
admittance to the King’s presence as his confessor, but this is not true. He came as a 
dispatch-bearer. 

It may be noted that the first line of the epigram furnishes an earlier use of the 
proverb, “Confess and be hanged,’ than has previously been recorded: Smith and Hesel- 
tine, The Oxford Dictionary Of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935), p. 79, cite Marlowe, 
Jew of Malta (ca. 1592), IV, ii, 291, as the first entry. 
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Ad Henricum tertium. 


Vt tibi nullus erat frater diadematis haeres, 
At, tua qui peteret viscera, Frater erat." 


The queen mother, for long hated and feared by English Protes- 
tants, had died on January 5 of 1589; and Stellatus paid his respects 
in the punning Catharinae de Medicis Epitaphium (Ag): 
Gallorum gallina iacet, tribus inclyta gallis, 
Gallia tam Gallos desine ferre novos.’ 


In general the authors express anti-Catholic sentiments and con- 
gratulate the English upon dwelling in a land different from France. 
One epigram is addressed to the Pope, one to Queen Elizabeth. The 
writers do not celebrate assassination or the regicide, but neither do 
they express sorrow or sincere revulsion; rather, they have as much 
malicious fun as is possible under the circumstances. Falconer Ma- 
dan believes that the volume was suppressed by the authorities.’ 

De Caede reminds us that in Elizabethan times there flowed an 
undercurrent of rancorous political and personal satire which only 
rarely came to light in published works. Such writings were circulated 
in manuscript, as a few epigrams and lampoons still in manuscript 
indicate, or printed abroad, as was Parsons’ Leicesters Common- 
wealth (1584), or printed clandestinely and illicitly, as were the 
Marprelate pamphlets, or veiled in allegory, as was Spenser’s Mother 
Hubbards Tale; or they might be couched in Latin and made to 
appear as mere academic recreations, as was the present work. De 
Caede also reminds us that members of the universities were in- 
tensely interested in the important events of the political and reli- 
gious world. Yet perhaps the greatest contribution of De Caede to 


’“To Henry III: You had no brother, to be sure, as heir to the crown; but he who 
aimed a blow at your bowels—he was a Brother!” 

°“Here lies the hen of the French, renowned for three cocks [i.e., her three sons]; 
cease, France, from thus bringing forth new Frenchmen [or cocks]:’ Perhaps the pun in 
Gallos is still stronger, since Galli, as was well known from Ovid and Pliny, were priests 
of Cybele who emasculated themselves in their religious fury; and the word had come 
to mean eunuchs. 

"Ina letter dated April 3, 1922, and addressed to C. M. Cate, then of the Huntington 
Library, after discussing the earlier satires listed in note 2, above, Mr. Madan wrote of 
De Caede: “This is a belated sheep (or goat), and was no less offensive to the University 
authorities and the Court. It professes abhorrence of regicides, but tells you exactly 
how to kill a King or Queen. Its morals were unimpeachable, but the effect of publica- 
tion would have been deplorable’’ 
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literary history is a by-product, as it were—a fact established by the 
dedication, which runs as follows (A1", the verso of the title-page): 


ILLVSTRISSIMO VIRO DOMINO 
FVLCONI GRIUILLO OBSER- 
VANTIAE ET AMORIS ERGO. 

DD. 


Dum tu Sidnaei regale poema recudis, 
Nos hoc de Gallo Rege poema damus. 
Parcite Sidnaei Manesque, manusque Grivilli: 
Nemo hic Sidnaeus, nemo Grivillus adest.* 


It has often been stated that Fulke Greville was responsible for the 
printing, in 1590, of the incomplete revised Arcadia of Sidney. The 
statement has rested upon an inference from a letter written to Sir 
Francis Walsingham in November, 15,86, in which Greville says that 
the bookbinder Ponsonby has told him that someone was about to 
print the Arcadia, and suggests that the revised work, a copy of which 
he had sent to Lady Sidney, was “fitter to be printed than the first:” 
De Caede furnishes direct evidence confirming the inference and 
showing that in 1589 Oxonians knew that Greville actually was see- 
ing the Arcadia through the press. 

We might, by asking who in Oxford was most likely to know so 
much about Greville and the Arcadia, get closer to the authors of De 
Caede. The names of Matthew Gwyn (or Gwinne) and John Lloyd 
suggest themselves. Gwyn, who was at this time a junior proctor, had 
shown in his contribution to Exequiae” a knowledge of Sidney’s un- 
published works beyond that of his fellows. John Lloyd, a perpetual 
fellow of New College from 1579 to 1596, had served as editor of 
Peplus; and in Thomas Moffet’s Nobilis, written in 1592 or 1593, 

*“To that most renowned hero, Master Fulke Greville, because of our reverence and 
love, this gift is dedicated: While you are printing the royal poem of Sidney, we offer 
this poem about the French King. Be lenient, shades of Sidney and hands of Greville! 


Here no one is a Sidney, no one a Greville’ The que added to Manes seems to be there 
only for the sake of the meter. 


®State Papers Dom. Eliz., CXCV, under date cited; M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir 


Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1915), p. 232, prints in full the pertinent portions of the 
letter. 


»” Fol. De’. 
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Lloyd is referred to as condus promusque Sydniadis elegantiarum™ 
(“collector and steward of the graces of Sidney’). Certainly Lloyd 
should be considered as a likely candidate for identification as Stel- 
latus, Philolaus, or Misophonus. 

As a final observation it may be said that the words regale poema, 
used to denominate the Arcadia, suggest that others besides Sidney 
did not find it strange to think of that work as a poem. And the Ar- 
cadia would be a poem to these men, presumably, as it was to Mil- 
ton and Sir William Temple,” not because there are verses scattered 
through it but because it is a fiction, a representation of an imagined 
world and its inhabitants. It is a “royal” poem because it deals with 
a king and his family, not to mention other kings and queens and 
princes here and there. Whoever wrote this tetrastich, then, showed 


considerable critical veracity. ee 


“Manuscript in the Huntington Library, HM 1337, fol. 28; I owe this reference to 
Professor Virgil B. Heltzel, discoverer of this unpublished Latin life of Sidney. 

“For Milton, see An Answer to Eikon Basilike (Prose Works, ed. C. Symmons, II 
[1806], p. 408): “. . . no serious book, but the vain amatorious poem of sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia; a book in that kind full of worth and wit, but among religious thoughts 
and duties not worthy to be named.’ For Temple, see Works (1720), I, 241. The question 
has been properly treated by K. O. Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman 
(Cambridge [Mass.], 1935), chap. 4, “The Arcadia as an Heroic Poem.’ 








James Shirley and a Group of Unnoted Poems 
on the Wedding of Thomas Stanley 


, CAREER OF JAMES SHIRLEY after the closing of the theaters in 
1642 has been generally neglected by his biographers. The slight 
information about his activities in these lean years which is to be 
found in the Shirley scholarship of the last century is simply re- 
peated from Anthony a Wood, invariably without additions or ade- 
quate examination, sometimes even without comment. 

In spite of this apparent tacit assumption that Wood could be 
neither questioned nor supplemented, there has long been available 
certain material in the prefaces, dedications, and commendatory 
verses of the time which could be assembled as a partial verification 
of one of Wood’s statements. My attention has recently been called 
to still other material—an unnoted group of poems by Shirley and 
three of his contemporaries, in a volume at the Huntington Library 
which appears to be unique.’ This group of poems is further veri- 
fication of one of Wood’s statements about Shirley. I propose to 
set forth here this evidence—prefaces, dedications, commendatory 
verses, and the new group of poems—that Shirley for a time after 
the closing of the theaters, beginning probably in 1644 or 1645, was 
a member of a group about Thomas Stanley and was probably in his 
patronage.. 

Anthony 4 Wood asserted that, ‘“‘after the king’s cause declined, he 
[Shirley] retired obscurely to London, where, among others of his 
noted friends, he found Tho. Stanley, esq; who exhibited to him for 
the present:” 

This statement has been quoted by most of Shirley’s biographers 
with little comment and no adequate attempt to connect it with the 
evidence in the work of the two men that Shirley was indeed in- 
debted to Stanley. Such evidence does exist. Commendatory verses 
by Stanley are prefixed to the edition of Shirley’s Poems in 1646, 
where they are given the place of honor among the seven commend- 


*A description of this volume will be found on pp. 231-32, below. 
* Athenae Oxonienses, 3d ed. (1817), III, 737. 
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atory poems, and Stanley was sufficiently pleased with them to re- 
print them in his own book of verse;* a Latin commendatory poem 
by Stanley is printed before Shirley's Via ad Latinam, 1649—again 
in the place of honor, among eight sets of commendatory verses; 
Shirley wrote commendatory verses for Stanley’s Poems and Trans- 
lations, 1647, and also reprinted them in his own Poems, 1646, pages 
go—31;‘ and he dedicated the edition of The Brothers in Six New 
Playes, 1653, ““To his truly Noble Friend Tho: Stanley Esq’ 

In Shirley’s verses for Stanley’s Poems and Translations, 1647, 
there is nothing of particular interest—merely the usual flattering 
reference to Stanley’s youthful promise (he was born in 1625) and 
the somewhat dubious assertion that he has superseded Carew as 
“The Oracle of Love’ But the dedication of The Brothers is more 
personal and worth quoting in full. 


To his truly Noble Friend 
Sir, Tho: Stanley Esq; 


The Memory and Contemplation of good Offices received, which, by 
their own nature, and impulsion, have inclined other men to bee active 
in their returnes, have not wrought me into so much boldness; For when 
I considered my obligation to your favors I was still deterred by their 
greatness and number; For in my poverty I had thoughts not without 
Ambition to reach them with some merit, but when I was studying to 
proportion my gratitude, I fell much lower than when I was the object 
of your mercy. The way to releeve my self, is no more to look at what you 
have confer’d, but on the bestower, for I have now learn’d to separate you 
from your benefits, and to convey my self into your pardon, by the exer- 
cise of your Charity. Thus in place of cancelling my former debts, I put 
your vertue to a new disbursment: Witness this Composition, which after 

*In this volume of Stanley’s, Poems and Translations, 1647, the poem is called “On 
Mr. I. S. his Poems’ In the 1651 and 1652 editions of “Poems by Thomas Stanley Es- 
quire” it is entitled “On M. Shirley’s Poems; and various minor revisions have been 
made. Oddly enough, the version of the poem prefixed to Shirley’s Poems, 1646 (for 
which volume it was presumably written), is like the version in the 1651 and 1652 edi- 
tions of Stanley’s Poems and differs slightly from that in the earlier edition of 1647. 

* Since Shirley's verses were evidently written for an edition of Stanley’s poems, their 
printing in 1646, before the appearance of the Stanley volume in 1647, suggests that the 
part of Stanley’s book containing his original poems was in print some time before the 
rest. This part of the volume comprises pp. 1-49, with the possible exception of the 
four unnumbered pages between pp. 24 and 25. The signatures in this part of the book 


are continuous, except for the unnumbered pages which follow B4, and are signed A 
and Ag. 
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its birth, had in my thoughts a dedication to your name,’ although it but 
now took the boldness to wear it in the forehean both as an Ornament 
and preserver. You were pleas’d to grace it with your fair opinion, when 
it was represented, and though it appear not in that naturall Dress of the 
Scene, nor so powerfull, as when it had the soul of action, yet your smile 
upon it now will give it second animation; by which I shall derive after 
so long a silence, a Confirmation of my happiness, in being still received 
Sir / Your most humble / Servant 
JAMES SHIRLEY. 


This dedication indicates that Shirley had been acquainted with 
Stanley at least as early as May, 1641, the approximate date to which 
he refers, presumably, in the phrase, “after its birth’’ The dedica- 
tion is of more significance, however, in the terms of its repeated 
assertions of Shirley’s debt to Stanley. “Good Offices;’ “my obligation 


9? 66 


to your favors,’ “their greatness and number,’ are not unusual in 


7 66 


dedications, but ‘‘in my poverty,’ “my gratitude;’ “I fell much lower 
than when I was the object of your mercy,’ “what you have confer’d,’ 
“I have now learn’d to separate you from your benefits,’ “your Char- 
ity; “cancelling my former debts,’ are phrases which suggest grati- 
tude less superficial than that of the average dedication, especially 
in the mouth of James Shirley, whose other dedications are less ful- 
some than those of many of his contemporaries. The number and 
tone of these expressions of Shirley’s thanks seem to me a notable 
confirmation of Wood’s assertion that Stanley “exhibited to him’ 

The new poems which have been referred to, appear in the Hunt- 
ington Library’s copy of Poems and Translations. By Thomas Stan- 
ley Esquire. .. . Printed for the Author, and his Friends, 1647—a 
volume which gives further evidence of Shirley’s attachment to Stan- 
ley. This book, a made-up copy, has at the end four leaves apparently 
not found in any other example and containing four poems on Stan- 
ley’s wedding, three of which have never been printed elsewhere. 
There is reason to believe that Shirley and the three other poets 
whose verses are printed here formed a group about Stanley. 

* This line is of significance in the identification of The Brothers, not with Shirley's 
play of that name licensed by Sir Henry Herbert, Nov. 4, 1626 (Adams, The Dramatic 
Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 31), but with The Politique Father, licensed May 26, 
1641 (ibid., p. 39). The argument, long ago suggested, is most clearly established by 


Nason (James Shirley, Dramatist, pp. 54-62). Shirley could not have had Stanley in 
mind in 1626, when the latter was one year old; he might have thought of him in 1641. 
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Besides the significance these poems have for the career of James 
Shirley, which is our chief interest here, three of them are additions 
to the known work of the poets of the Interregnum, and one, at least, 
is a poem of some merit. I reprint here the eight pages as they appear 
in the Huntington Library copy of Poems and Translations. 


EPITHALAMIVM: 
Or a Congratulatory Ode to the happy Marriage of 


Thomas M*™* Dorothea 
Stanley Esq; Enyon. 


(May 8, 1648.) 


GOOD MORROW. 
1. 
Good morrow to the day: Let me begin 
With that which all expected joy lets in, 
And while it rises 
Do you not see, what modest blush surprises 
The mornings cheek, as if she also were 
To be a Bride, fairest of all the yeer? 
Lose not thy smile, Bright day, 
Throw thy cold Dews away, 
Thou shalt no more a Virgin be. 
Triumph it self, with all his train, is come to marry thee. 
2. 
But Childe of Time and Nature, make more haste, 
Another Bridegroom wonders why thou stay’st: 
Since all thy bliss 
Depends upon that hour, which ripens his; 
And as thy Husband waits on him, thy pride 
Shall be, to ope the Curtains of his Bride. 
But steal behinde, ’twill be 
Too dangerous to see 
A face, that on the sudden may, 
Perswade thy self not up, to see a sudden break of day. 
3. 
Whilst I am talking, the sweet Bride is drest, 
And with her Bridegroom waiting on the Priest. 
The Pine now flames, 
And calls the holy Man to twist their names, 
And equal hearts: A Quire of Angels hover 
To sing this pair of Souls into one Lover. 
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And now they lose and finde 
In each the others minde. 
To see them thus embrace, and move, 
Tigers would stop, and lose their prey, by these two 
(struck in love. 
4. 
Now my Ambition is at ease, whose thought 
At price of my own blessing, would have bought 
This change; for I 
Before did envy thy Virginity: 
And we that knew what Magazine of Art 
And worth was trusted to thy single heart; 
Would think less sin to aid 
Thee, with a Wife or Maid, 
Then let thee die, to make us poor, 
Without some hope of more like thee, like whom was 
(none before. 


5. 
But let the day go on, the Guests would dine. 
Imagine every heart is crown’d with Wine. 
And the Feast done, 
I see the Ladies feet are all in Tune; 
They dance, and think not of the joy behinde. 
I wish it night, the Bridegroom’s of my minde. 


And now the genial Bed, 
The Curtains doth unspred, 
And call for Ceremonial Light. 
The Nymphs attend, ’tis high time now to bid them 
(both good night. 


Good night. 
6. 
Goodnight: without which, the whole pomp and mirth 
Of day is Tympanous, or Abortive birth. 
Now kiss, embrace, 
And lead your Souls into a nearer place 
Of happiness, whilst we that know no fame; 
But what your Vertues breathe, expect your name, 
Should grow from this white hour, 
Into a Tree of Fruit and Flower: 
And after every Branch be made a pair, 
As full of Bloom, as Stanley now, and his fair Enyon are. 


James Shirley. 
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Epithalamion. 


On the Nuptials of my honored Friend 
T. S. Esq; and M™’ D. E. 


1. 


Welcome thou wish’d for light, 
Welcome, as are those hearts thou shalt unite 
Unto each others Brests. 
A day that love hath vow’d to celebrate 
"Bove all his Feasts. 
A day which he intends to set 
The highest in his Calendar, and call 
It Loves Dominical. 
Meaning from thence to date 
His future £ra, while 
He writes thus with his Diamond-pointed stile. 
This day with equal flames, two happy Lovers met. 


2. 


Arise fair Bride, arise, 
The Sun to do his homage to your eyes 
Is long since up, he stayes 
But until you shall please, to guild the Skies 
With brighter rayes, 
He then will take his leave, and set. 
Come forth and see, another to attend, 
But for a Nobler end, 
Who thinks time slowly flies, 
(Unwilling more to waste) 
In contemplation, Joyes he fain would taste, 
Till both with equal flames (as Lovers should) are met. 


3. 


She’s up and ready since, 
And cloath’d in Beauty, and in Innocence, 
Breaks forth like glorious Light, 
The gentle Youth in whom all Graces flow, 
And mixt unite, 
Which are in others singly set. 
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Meets and salutes her, as soft winds the morn. 
And now toth’ Temple born 
They plight the Faith they ow, 
And make an interchange of hearts, 
He gives her his, to him she hers imparts, 
That ’tmight be said, no Loves with flames more equal met. 


4- 
Now haste, O welcome night, 
More welcome then this days long-wisht for light, 
Whose length is now envi'd. 
Dispatch the tedious solemnities, 
And bed the Bride: 
She’l shine more bright, when she is set. 
See like a Virgin Rose-bud, steep’d in Dew, 
That fears toth’ Sun to shew 
Her blushing pride; she lies 
Till he his active heat displayes, 
And makes her spred, then tastes those pleasing joyes, 
Which Lovers feel, when they with equal flames are met. 


5. 
Now leave them Muse, yet stay, 
In wishes first those blessings tell: Fates, say, 
Shall crown this happy pair; 
May they so love, that Saints may emulate, 
And yet despair 
To shew a more divine chast heat. 
May they so live, as their whole life may be, 
Varied felicity: 
Blest with increase of Issue, state; 
And when they fourscore yeers have told, 
May yet seem then, as far from being old, 
As when they Lovers first with equal ardor met. 


Edw. Sherburn. 
Epithalamium. 


Upon the Nuptials of Tho. Stanley Esq; 
with Mistriss Dorothy Enyon. 


Set, set, O set, unpleasing Sun, 
Thou hast too long a journey run: 
To day when we expect a night 
Enamel’d with a Nobler light: 
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Such as the mutual flames, which live 
In glowing brests of lovers give. 
VVhilst their pure Spirits, by divine 
Reflection in each other shine; 
Yielding like pleasures as may be 
In neighboring Stars when they agree, 
By one bright intermixed ray, 
New Luminaries to display. 
The Sun retires, behold a pair 
Of Pheenixes that ready are. 
In their own Aromatick fire, 
Their chastly amorous desire 
To melt into a Sacrifice, 
That a new Phenix thence may rise. 
Here Love and Beauty, meeting by 
Conjunction, knit this marriage ty; 
And in harmonious mixture dwell, 
Which did before run parallel, 
VVithin the soul of the fair Bride, 
All graces, Beauty ownes reside: 
These through their Ivory temple stream, 
Diffusing their Celestial beam, 
And by a sweet Magnetick art, 
Unite the Bridegrooms willing heart; 
In this blest Union both appear, 
One Angel in a double sphere, 
One Soul, one Love, this night makes even, 
Two Constellations in one Heaven. 
Rise long wisht Hesperus, and lend 
Thy welcome Taper, to attend 
Upon their genial embrace, 
The East with light, and Love enchase, 
With thy milde shade Loves Mystery, 
Invite this happy pair to try. 
May both their equal flames like thine, 
For ever unextinguisht shine: 
Increasing in such light and heat, 
As may another Sun beget. 
Wil. Fairfax. 
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Upon the marriage of my dear Kinsman 
T. S. Esq; with M*™* D. E. 


Whilst the young World was in minority, 

Much was indulged, no proximity 

Of equal blood, could then stile marriage 

Incestuous: But in riper age, 

Nature a Politician grew, and laid 

A sin on wedlock, that at home was made, 

That Families being mixt, the World might so, 

Both issue propagate, and friendship too. 

How will you two, then Natures frown abide, 

That are in worthiness so neer allied: 

(For sure she meant, that other Vertues be 

Inlarged thus, as well as Amity.) 

Civility you might have taught the North: 

She, the South Chastity; but now this worth 

Is wanting unto both, ’cause you ingross, 

And to your selves communicate this loss. 

But since best tempers Vertue soon admit, 

Your two well tun’d Complexions, may so fit 

Young Organs, and them natural goodness lend, 

That Nature shall not thus miss of her end. 
On, matchless couple then, Hymen smiles, on, 

And by a perfect generation, 

Restore to future Ages Loyalty, 

Humanity, Truth, Learning, Piety, 

Religion, Justice, with her Champions dead, 

And what this mad age else hath forfeited. 

Be thou the Adam, she the Eve that may, 

People a true real Utopia. 


Will. Hammond: 


*This poem of Hammond's is, so far as I can find, the only one of the four which 
has ever been reprinted. In 1655 Hammond published it in his Poems. By W. H. (pp. 
45-46). By that time he had evidently thought better of certain lines. In the 1655 ver- 
sion, line 4 reads, “But in her riper age”; line 19 reads, “A secoud race, and natural] 
goodnesse lend”; and for lines 22-26 are substituted: 


“And by a perfect generation 
Such living Statues of yourselves erect, 
That they those vertues which this age reject 
May teach the future, and to act restore, 
All Honour, living onely now in power?’ 
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With the merits of these poems I am not concerned here (Shirley's 
is certainly superior to some he printed in his Poems; Hammond's 
is no worse than most of the others he admitted to in his volume of 
1655). I am interested in the evidence, afforded by the composition 
of the four poems, and by the fact that Stanley has had them printed 
and inserted at the end of his volume of Poems and Translations; 
that the four poets were part of a group about Stanley. It is note- 
worthy that all four are found associated with him on other occa- 
sions and that one is found associated elsewhere with Shirley. 

We have already noted Shirley’s frequent literary associations with 
Stanley. Of the others, Sherburne is said to have been a kinsman of 
Stanley,’ and their warm regard for each other is variously expressed. 
Sherburne dedicated his Salmacis, 1651,’ to Stanley; he wrote com- 
mendatory verses for Stanley’s Poems and Translations, 1647; he 
wrote verses for Stanley’s “Oronta” in Aurora and Oronta, 1647;” 
and he reprinted both sets of verses in 1651 in his Salmacis (pp. 
155-56). He also wrote commendatory verses for Claudius Aelianus, 
translated in 1666 by Stanley’s son Thomas, and these verses are ad- 
dressed to “M* Thomas Stanley, the hopeful and onely Son of my 
dearest Friend Thomas Stanley of Cumberlow, Esquire’ Stanley's 
regard for Sherburne is seen in his poem on Sherburne’s translation 


of Medea in Poems and Translations, 1647." 
William Fairfax, the third of the group of poets who commemo- 


7See Mr. Wright’s statement about the make-up of the volume, on p. 232, below. 


8S. Fleming, Miscellaneous Poems ... by Sir Edward Sherburne (London, 1819), pp. 
vii, xii. 

® There are two issues of this edition, apparently identical except for the title-pages, 
in the Huntington Library. One title-page reads: Salmacis, / Lyrian & Sylvia, / For- 
saken Lydia, / The / Rape of Helen, / A Comment thereon, / With / Severall other 
Poems and Translations. / By / Edvvard Sherburne Esquire. / London, / Printed by 
W. Hunt, for Thomas Dring, at the / Sign of the George, near Cliffords- / Inn in Fleet- 
street. 1651. / The other reads: Poems / and / Translations. / Amorous, / Lusory, / 
Morall, / Divine: / By / Edvvard Sherburne Esq; / London, / Printed by W. Hunt, for 
Thomas Dring, at the / Sign of the George, near Cliffords- / Inn in Fleetstreet. 1651. / 
I have used the title Salmacis to avoid confusion with Stanley’s Poems and Transla- 
tions, 1647. 

10 The verses “Vpon Oronta” are signed with Sherburne’s initials in the 1647 edition, 
but their inclusion in his collection of his poems establishes the identity of E. S. 

1 The poem is addressed “To Mr. E. S’’ in the 1647 edition, but in the 1651 edition 
the name is expanded. I do not know whether these verses are to be found in the 1647 
edition of Medea or not, since I have been unable to see this book. 
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rated the wedding of Thomas Stanley and Dorothea Enyon, is said 
to have been Stanley’s tutor and the son of Edward Fairfax, the 
translator of Tasso.” He wrote commendatory verses for Stanley’s 
Poems and Translations, 1647, and six lines for his translation of 
Oranta, 1647. These lines on Oranta are signed simply W. F, in the 
separate edition of Aurora with Oranta in 1647, but they were re- 
printed before Poems and Translations with the signature expanded 
to “Will. Fairfax: More illuminating is the poem entitled “The 
Vnion;’ printed on signature A4**" of the fifth A-gathering of Stan- 
ley’s Poems and Translations and signed “Will. Fairfax”—to which 
Stanley has written a reply. Both Fairfax’s poem and Stanley’s reply, 
the latter beginning 


If we are one dear friend! why shouldst thou be 
At once unequal to thy self and me? 


are expressive of deep love and respect. 

The fourth of this group of Stanley’s friends was William Ham- 
mond, his uncle, the younger brother of his mother, and author of 
the volume of Poems by W. H., printed in 1655.” Verses to Hammond 
appear in Stanley’s Poems and Translations, 1647,“ but so far as I 
have been able to find, Stanley refers to Hammond no place else. 
Hammond’s references to Stanley, on the other hand, are very nu- 


merous. He wrote two sets of commendatory verses ““To his deare 
Kinsman Thomas Stanley Esquire” for Stanley’s Poems and Trans- 
lations, and others for his Aurora and Oronta, 1647. Nearly a fourth 
of the slim volume of Poems by W. H., 1655, is given over to verses 
to Stanley or to his wife. These verses indicate some familiarity with 
the Stanley household, for one is addressed to Stanley “being sicke 
of a feavour; another to Stanley “Recovered of the small Pox’; a 
third poem celebrates the marriage of Stanley and Dorothea Enyon, 


” See the accounts of Thomas Stanley and Edward Fairfax in Dic. Nat. Biog. 


* The relationship was pointed out by Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges in his introduc- 
tion to his reprint of this volume in 1816. Sir Samuel made a very good case for the 
identification of W. H. and Will. Hammond—an identification which is now placed be- 
yond any possible doubt, for the poem on the wedding of Thomas Stanley and Doro- 
thea Enyon, which is reprinted in Poems by W. H., originally appeared in the leaves at 
the end of the Huntington copy of Poems and Translations, where it was signed “Will. 
Hammond’ 

“In Poems and Translations the poem is entitled “To Mr. W. H.;’ but in the 1651 and 
1652 editions of Poems (pp. 72-73) the title reads “To Mr. W. Hammond.’ 
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and a fourth, addressed “To M" D.[orothea] S.[tanley] on the birth 
of Sidney, her second Son; begins “Dear Neice” and contains the 


lines, 
, Two Boyes have sprung from her wombs lively mold, 


’Ere both the Parents fourty Summers told. 


Such references suggest that Hammond may have been a member of 
the household; at any rate the references to diseases, names, and ages 
indicate a rather actively played avuncular role. 

There was evidently a fifth member of this group about Stanley— 
John Hall, of Durham, who, though he did not contribute a poem in 
celebration of Stanley’s wedding, is found connected with the group 
in other ways. He contributed a commendatory poem to Poems and 
Translations—in fact all the commendatory poems to this volume 
are the work of members of the group, Hammond, Fairfax, Sher- 
burne, Shirley, and Hall.” Hall dedicated his own volume of poems 
(Poems By John Hall; Cambridge, 1646) to Stanley, and in his dedi- 
cation calls his poems “these glow-worms’”—a reference to the title 
of the first poem in Stanley’s collection. He also says, “What I was 
first endebted to you at Durham I endeavour to acquit in part here 
at Cambridge’ In this volume he reprints the commendatory poem 
he wrote for Stanley’s Poems and Translations, includes another “To 
M’. Stanley after his return from France; and another “To Mr. Stan- 
ley” He dedicated his Emblems (N.D.) to “M™ Dorothy Stanley.’ 
Moreover, in the dedication he has at least as much to say of “your 
noble Husband M*. Thomas Stanley” as of Mrs. Stanley, finally con- 
cluding that the book is inscribed to Thomas Stanley also. Stanley 
himself wrote a four-line commendatory poem “To my deare friend 
Mr. I. Hall” on the latter’s Horae Vacivae, 1646, and reprinted it in 
his Poems and Translations. Poems and Translations also contains a 
twenty-line poem “To Mr. I. H’—obviously John Hall, since in the 
1651 edition of Stanley’s Poems the twenty lines are revised and 
added to the four under the title, “On M. Halls Essayes’’ 

Though the evidence that these poets were friendly with each 


% It seems likely that the same is true of the separate issue of Aurora and Oronta, 
1647, though the verses there are signed only by initials. The initials are W{illiam] 
H[ammond}, W[illiam] F{airfax], J[ohn] H[all], E[{dward] S[herburne}, and W{il- 
liam] F{airfax]. Certainly the last two are by Sherburne and Fairfax, for they are re- 
peated, with the authors’ names in full, before Poems and Translations. 
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other is less complete than that of their allegiance to Stanley, I have 
noted several poems which suggest it. James Shirley and William 
Hammond wrote verses which are printed with Stanley’s before 
Hall’s Horae Vacivae. Hall wrote the only set of commendatory 
verses for Shirley’s tragic masterpiece, The Cardinal, 1652—verses 
in which he speaks of Shirley as “The last supporter of the dying 
Scene” and ranks him fourth, after Jonson, “the Nations Laureat;’ 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. Edward Sherburne wrote two sets of 
verses, English and Latin, which follow Stanley’s in the front mat- 
ter of Shirley’s Via ad Latinam. 

I have set forth this tedious list of poetic evidence of the relation 
between Thomas Stanley and the four men who wrote poems for 
his marriage in 1648, plus John Hall, in order to suggest that James 
Shirley was at one time a member of a rather dim poetic constella- 
tion revolving about the patron Thomas Stanley. Such a suggestion 
is simply a development of Wood’s statement that after the King’s 
cause declined (presumably some little time after the departure of 
Shirley’s erstwhile patron, Newcastle, for the Continent, following 
Marston Moor) Shirley returned to London and “Tho. Stanley, esq; 
... exhibited to him’ Shirley’s dramatic talents, which had once 
filled the Phoenix and the Blackfriars in London and Ogilby’s the- 
ater in Dublin, were then no longer an asset. Fortunately for him, 
ex-schoolmaster Shirley had others. One wonders how often the old 
playwright thought, when in the company of young scholars like 
Stanley and Sherburne and Hall, of the vanished days when his inti- 
mates had been the Beestons of the Phoenix and Swanston and Tay- 


lor of the Friars. 
GERALD EADES BENTLEY 


A Bibliographical Note 


The Huntington Library copy (formerly the Tite-Huth) of Poems 
and Translations. By Thomas Stanley Esquire. . . . Printed for the 
Author, and his Friends, 1647, is correctly described in W. C. Haz- 
litt, Collections and Notes, I, 402, and in the Huth sale catalogue 
(Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, July 1-9, 1918), seventh portion, lot 
7055. The available printed descriptions of the very few copies ex- 
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tant—possibly not more than six—indicate that the “Epithalamium” 
of four leaves at the end of the Huntington copy is unique. 

Hazlitt’s statement that the copy “appears to have been printed at 
separate intervals, and to have been partly made up from the ordi- 
nary published impression of 1647;’ is substantiated by evidence in 
the make-up of the Poems, and by comparing this edition with the 
1647 edition of Stanley’s translation of Aurora & the Prince, by Don 
Juan Perez de Montalvan. The comparison brings out the fact that 
the same sheets of Aurora and two other translations therein, “Eu- 
ropa” and “Venus Vigils;’ were used in both editions. In the Poems, 
a new title-page was printed for Aurora, which reads: Aurora. Isme- 
nia. By Don Juan Perez de Montalvan. 1648. 

Examination of the make-up of the Poems reveals several interest- 
ing points. There are nine gatherings with signature ‘‘A;’ three with 
“B;’ three with “C;’ two with “D;’ and one each with “E;’ “F)’ “G? 
and “H” These gatherings contain four to eight leaves each. There 
are seven sets of page numbers. A few leaves are unpaged and with- 
out signature marks. The total number of leaves is 140. The paper 
the ““Epithalamium” is printed on, and the watermark, are the same 
as in earlier gatherings. 

This evidence points to the conclusion that the “Epithalamium” 


was intended to be part of the privately printed edition of the Poems 


for Stanley. Lyte H.Wricut 





Coleridge’s Marginalia in Mather’s Magnalia 


MONG THE BOOKS in the Huntington Library which contain Cole- 
ridge marginalia is a copy of the 1702 edition of Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana.’ The volume once belonged to Robert 
Southey and has on the title-page the inscription, “Robert Southey. 
Nottingham. June 21. 1811.’ This is the only note in Southey’s hand 
in the volume; all the annotations in the text are Coleridge’s. A few 
of them were made in pencil. Someone has traced over these notes 
in ink, which has made it somewhat difficult to identify them, but 
all were undoubtedly written by Coleridge. 

The chief characteristic of the comments, as one would naturally 
suppose, is that they are anti-Puritan and anti-Mather. In some in- 
stances Coleridge is only amused at the author’s credulity, as when 
he regrets that Mather has neglected to give sufficient data for him 
to calculate the speed at which ghosts travel. But where the writer 
discusses witchcraft, Coleridge is genuinely disturbed, and there are 
more comments on this than on any other topic. Coleridge directs 
his criticisms against those cases of witchcraft which have usually 
been considered significant, and seriously sets to work to indicate 
the illogical and prejudiced manner in which the proceedings 
against witches were instituted and conducted. His first comment on 
the Magnalia’s witchcraft stories occurs opposite a passage” in which 
Mather demonstrates that the belief in the presence of witches in 
New England in 1692 had a sound basis. He states that the New Eng- 


* The existence of these marginalia is not unknown to scholars and was noted by John 
Louis Haney in his “Coleridge the Commentator; in Coleridge: Studies by Several 
Hands on the Hundredth Anniversary of His Death, ed. Edmund Blunden and Earl 
Leslie Griggs (London, 1934), p. 120. In that article Mr. Haney lists twelve books in the 
Huntington Library which contain Coleridge marginalia. The marginalia in two of 
these volumes have been published by the Library. The marginalia in Henry Brooke's 
The Fool of Quality were edited by Edwin Berck Dike in The Huntington Library Bulle- 
tin, No. 2 (Nov., 1931), pp. 149-63. Those in Richard Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry 
into the Principles of Taste were commented upon by Edna Aston Shearer in The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 63-94. The marginalia in a number of the other 
works have been published in various places, and some of them remain unpublished. 
More precise information about the Coleridge marginalia in the Huntington Library 
can be gathered from the article by Mr. Haney, mentioned above, in conjunction with 
his A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Philadelphia, 1903). 

* Bk. II, App. sec. 16, p. 61. 


[ 233] 
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landers had an “Ocular Demonstration” of the presence of witches 
in one who had been executed for witchcraft, and gives, in a some- 
what vague and illogical manner, the details of the case. The weak- 
nesses and inadequacies of Mather’s account arouse Coleridge’s 
scorn. He underlines the words ‘““Ocular Demonstration” in the text 
and comments: 


Of what? of his witchcraft? No: but of his being hung. The Jews had the 
same ocular demonstration of our Saviour’s Blasphemy and Treason: 
They saw him executed for the said crimes—Alas! this precious Quio pro 
quo was not peculiar to the New England Logicians. 

The “grand Contender,’ the blind roaring Cyclops Thumper that fol- 
lows, not unlike the Polypheme of Ulysses, returns the old “OUTIS” to 
the “Who? Who?” of Common Sense. Whose images? Who confessed the 
deed? What 12 Doctors returned a Compos Mentis? Who were hurt?— 
Why there was one—& it was she—and there was a jury of Doctors, 
and it was they—& all a whole Court, and that was the Court—and the 
Hurts were done to People!—What a stammering tedious Paraphrase of 
OUTIS! OUTIS!* STC 


In this instance a rather muddled account aroused only anger and 
contempt in Coleridge, but where Mather has written about witch- 
craft cases in a more straightforward manner, Coleridge’s comments 
are less likely to be general statements of disapprobation, and are 


usually attempts to analyze the cases and to discover plausible ex- 
planations for them. 

Thus, Coleridge discerns the true explanation of the behavior of 
the Goodwin children, and opposite Mather’s account of the case,’ 
in which four misguided young ones played successfully at the un- 
fortunate game of being bewitched by a laundress, he writes: 


This is a most interesting account, & highly valuable as it throws un- 
usual light on the nature of the diseases mistaken for Witchcraft, and 
the state of mind of those who were the attendants and exorcists.’ 


He follows the case with keen interest and writes, “How free from 
all Prepossession!;’ on the page where Mather states that he took one 


.  8“Outis” was the name given by Ulysses to deceive Polyphemus (Odyssey, Bk. IX, 
1. 366). 


“Bk. VI, chap. 7, example 9, p. 71. Charles W. Upham, in his Salem Witchcraft ... 
(Boston, 1867), I, 454-60, gives an account of this case. 
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of the bewitched children into his household in order that he might 
be an eyewitness of things which would enable him to “confute the 
Sadducism of this Debauch’d Age: When Mather describes the 
child’s “fits’* Coleridge writes in the margin, “evident Hysterics!”’; 
and the account of the “invisible chain’” which was clapped about 
the bewitched girl calls forth the withering marginal comment, “in- 
visible!” 

But obviously the part of the narrative which Coleridge enjoyed 
most is the section in which Mather hints darkly that the evils of 
bewitchment were in some way connected with Quakerism and An- 
glicanism.” It is obvious that the “bewitched” girl adroitly played 
upon Mather’s well-known prejudices against the Church of Eng- 
land and the Quakers. Thus, it is related that the child could read 
a Quaker’s book but that when she came to the words God and 
Christ she had to skip them. Coleridge writes opposite the story: 
“O excellent! Compare this with the narrations of Witchcraft given 
by several of the Quaker Memorialists:’ When Mather recounts that 
the girl loved to read the Church of England prayer book, but that 
even here, in her favorite book, she had to omit the Lord’s Prayer, 
Coleridge exclaims: 


O capital! This whole case ought to be reprinted for at all events it 


would have a tendency to exorcize of this vile Superstition the Papists, 
the Quakers, the Church of England, & all the Arminian Sects.— 


In the narrative of the bewitchment of the niece and daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Parris, pastor of Salem, Coleridge, with admirable keen- 
ness, picks out the flaws in the case against the Indian woman, Ti- 
tuba, the supposed witch. Where Mather says that the “bewitched” 
persons accused Tituba after she had confessed to having endeav- 
ored, by aboriginal magic, to cure the poor people of their bewitch- 
ment,’ Coleridge underlines “After” and puts “N.B.” in the margin; 
where Mather states that Tituba’s confession agreed exactly with 
the accusations of the afflicted, Coleridge comments, “Very Observ- 
able! Poor Creature!—”’;” and, full of sympathy for the unfortunate 

"Bk. VI, chap. 7, example 9, p. 73. 
‘Ibid. "Ibid. * Ibid., p. 74. 
*Ibid., p. 79, section entitled “Sadducismus debellatus;’ par. 1. 

” Ibid., par. 4. 
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old woman, he writes, “Poor Tituba!;’ where Mather relates that the 
afflicted cried out against her.” 

Coleridge suspected that other ailments besides psychological 
ones might be responsible for some of the accusations of witchcraft. 
He has this to say about the case of Mr. Philip Smith, a pillar of New 
England society, who had busied himself with alleviating the misery 
of a wretched woman in the town, and then, when his health de. 
clined, blamed the enchantments that the woman had made upon 
him:” 

In order to any rational Conviction of the miraculous nature of these 
quasi-facts, it would be a condition with me that a medical man of known 
science & philosophical temper, should have attended & examined & at- 
tested the case. Quid si hoc fuisset exemplum Syphilitidos deterrimae 


diu celatae—et lusus diabolici nil nisi comaedia dolosa ob ignominiam 
celundam etiam post mortem? 


Readers of the Magnalia will remember that, after he has related 
many cases of witchcraft, Mather confesses that the number soon 
increased so tremendously that the authorities lost faith in their 
genuineness, that a general reprieve was granted, and that there- 
after there was no more trouble with witches.” Coleridge pounces 
upon this passage and writes: 

Can a more awful Instance be conceived of blind infatuated Belief 


than that the Writer & transcriber of this 82 and 83 pages should have 
narrated as facts & evidences all the pages preceeding! 


Next to their witchcraft persecutions the chief fault Coleridge 
has to find with the Puritans is the vaulting self-righteousness of 
their ministers. In his third book Mather relates that Higginson, a 
Puritan minister, refused Communion to a drunkard (taking as his 
guide the words of Scripture, “Give not that which is holy unto 
dogs’). The sinner suffered much from this public rebuke admin- 
istered him before the assembled congregation and from the conse- 
quent unkind and too-kind attention of his neighbors. He fell sick 
and died exclaiming that “he was damn’d, and that he was a Dog, 
and that he was going to the Dogs for ever:* Coleridge observes: 

1 [bid., par. 3. ™Ibid., p.'70, example 7. 


* Ibid., pp. 82-83, section entitled “Sadducismus debellatus;’ pars. 11-12. 
™ Bk. III, pt. 2, chap. 1, sec. 5, p. 72. 
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In this and the following {js we find proofs that the modern Method- 
ists are close Copyists of the old furious Puritans, or rather Nettles from 
the same Seed. 

Oh the blinding power of Bigotry! This instance (one of many score, 
no doubt) this shocking instance of pulpit murder, is related with tri- 
umph & jubilation, as rampant as old Knox’s on the assassination of the 
Regent effected by his own pulpit anathemas. See Knox’s History of the 
Reformation of the Church of Scotland.” STC 


On the following page,” where other instances of such pulpit re- 
bukes are narrated by Mather, Coleridge asks these questions: 


Who does not see that wherever these pulpit Rebukes are tolerated, 
nay deemed acts of Duty, a pure theocracy, or priestly Despotism must 
be the consequence? What is the power of having a man tried in my 
presence, & the privilege of actuating the verdict of a Jury by sentencing 
his Body to imprisonment, compared with the privilege of inflicting In- 
famy ad libitum on Kings & Governors in the name of the King of Kings? 


S.T.C. 


And this is not the last of Coleridge’s criticisms of the arrogance 
and presumptuousness of the Puritans. Opposite a passage in which 
Mather relates that a New England minister, the famous John Eliot, 
prayed that the Lord would kill a certain Turkish prince who had 


incurred his anger, Coleridge writes:” 


God forgive me if my feelings are uncharitable; but when I read this 
Prayer offered to the Almighty by a good & humble Christian in himself, 
I cannot but shudder at the presumptuous Spirit of Puritanism! How 
could these good men read our Lord’s Reproof of the Disciples who 
would have called down Fire from Heaven!— 


The last criticism of Puritanism which the annotator makes is di- 
rected at their lack of tolerance in civil affairs, and is called forth by 
Mather’s statement that John Cotton proposed, on his first coming 
to America, that only those who were Puritans and church members 
should have the rights of citizens. Opposite this Coleridge sets down 
the following: 

Scarce has the man escaped Persecution, but he sophisticates a charter 
of freedom by excluding from the rights of citizens all not visibly con- 


*In the Bannatyne Club ed. (Edinburgh, 1844), II, 68-71. 
* Bk. III, pt. 2, chap. 1, sec. 8, p. 73. 
™ Ibid., pt. 3, art. 5, p. 183. 7 Jbid., pt. 1, chap. 1, sec. 20, p. 21. 
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federated with him in his Church! Persequi was not then a verb im- 
personal so far as respected a perpetual Caret of the first Person S. and 
Pl. thro’ all the moods & tenses. In short the doctrine of irrefragable 
Grace sensibly made known & certain to the elect, what is it but Infalli- 
bility rescue[d] from Roman Monoply, or Every Puritan his own Pope. 
Now infallibility assumed, Persecution becomes not only blameless, but 
a Duty. 


In addition to his comments on the beliefs of the Puritans, Cole- 
ridge makes several miscellaneous observations on theology. In the 
seventh book Mather states that, according to an authority men- 
tioned by him, 2,048 bishops were originally called to attend the 
Council of Nicaea, but many of them were ignorant and conten- 
tious. Accordingly, on the recommendation of Alexander, Bishop 
of Alexandria, the Emperor Constantine picked out 318 bishops to 
form the council, and subsequently they decided the controversy 
in favor of Athanasianism. Coleridge’s remarks here are much to the 
point:” 

If this be true or probable, it affords a strong argument for the Arians, 
who might justly object to this celebrated Council— 

They were a packed Jury. Who need wonder, that in 318 Athanasians 


picked out of 2048 Bishops should report Athanasianism to be the ortho- 
dox Faith? 


Mather notes that 


The Natives of Heaven, as Dr. Fuller phraseth it, grudge not to guard 
those who are only Free Denizens thereof. The Excellent Rivet hath well 
express’d what is to be believ’d of this matter, That every one of them, 
who shall be Heirs of Salvation, hath, besides what may be with him on 
Extraordinary Occasions always one particular Angel with him.” 


These lines provoke Coleridge to sarcasm: 


What would the excellent Rivet have taught of a Louse who had as- 
serted that he had always one man at least for his Lacquey to prevent his 
being combed out and cracked! 


In Book IV" Mather relates several stories showing the miracu- 
lous results of prayer and the lack of it. At the bottom of the page 
Coleridge writes: 


Bk. VII, chap. 3, sec. 2, p. 15. 
» Bk. VI, chap. 7, example 13, p. 78. “Chap. 1, p. 142. 
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It is a pity that some one of our Saints should not from the swarm of 
miracles performed by the old and new Puritans compile & comprise a 
Liber Conformitatum!— 


In Book VII” Mather sets down a long disputation which had 
taken place between a minister of Boston and two Quakers. The 
words of the Boston minister are intended to make manifest the vir- 
tues of Puritanism, but they do not convince Coleridge, for he ex- 
claims, ‘““What an ill-mannered Bigot does this Minister approve 
himself!—”’ 

The only subject upon which Coleridge is able to agree with 
Mather is one that concerns science. Both men are unable to ac- 
cept the theory, propounded by Duchesne and Kircher, that a plant 
might be macerated and reduced to its component chemicals, and 
then (if the substances had all been kept together in a hermetically 
sealed vessel) might be made to regain its original shape, “rising 
little by little out of its Ashes:’* Coleridge guesses at the method by 
which the trick was worked: 

What shall we think of these stories, told & solemnly, with God in- 
voked as the Witness, affirmed for facts of their own knowledge, not by 
Quercetanus & his followers only, but by Kircher & still later Chemists— 
Was the Flower drawn on the inside of the Glass in the red and green 
oxymuriats of Cobalt, which disappears in the cold, revives by Heat? 


The last few annotations to be noted are somewhat humorous. The 
first occurs in a passage™ in which is discussed the possibility of bac- 
calaureate being derived from baculum, “a staff.” Coleridge, specu- 
lating on the possible connection between the two words, shows that 
he is not impressed by those who have achieved the distinction of 
Bachelor of Arts. At the bottom of the page he writes, “Verius forsan 
viri bacculo potius lauro digni:’ In another place, where Mather had 
pursued the same discussion of the origin of baccalaureate,* Cole- 
tidge had put in the margin the word “Wranglers,” evidently in- 
tended to suggest a possible connection between one who carried a 
staff and one who wrangled. 

In Book VI” Mather tells a ghost story to the effect that, one night 
in April, 1687 (the exact date is not given), a young man in London 


* App., art. 29, p.98. ™ Bk. IV, pt. 1, sec. 6, p. 31. Chap. 7, example 1, p. 77. 
* Bk. II, App., p. 37. ™*Ibid., sec. 4, p. 128. 
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was set upon and murdered, and that, the same month, an appari- 
tion appeared before the brother of the murdered man, who lived 
in New England. The apparition declared that it was the ghost of 
the murdered man, and charged the New Englander to indict the 
murderer, who intended to come to Massachusetts. It subsequently 
developed, however, that the murderer was apprehended in Eng- 
land. Coleridge’s comment is: 


From this most plusquam demonstrative Fact, we not only learn the 
truth of Apparitions, but likewise guess at what rate they travel, & that 
they are very fallible Beings. Bradley first measured the speed of Light— 
and if the Narrator or Letter-writer had but mentioned the day of the 
month as well as the month itself (April) of the Murder we should be 
able exactly to calculate how many miles an hour a Ghost can fly—. Pity, 
that the Ghost was mistaken as to his escape to N. England. 


From what has been given, it is obvious that Coleridge was not im- 
pressed by Mather’s book. He makes his attitude entirely clear in his 
last annotation in the volume. This note occurs opposite a passage” 
in which Mather takes a violent fling at Thomas Maule’s Truth held 
forth and maintained according to the Testimony of the Holy Proph- 
ets... (NewYork, 1695). Mather particularly dislikes Maule’s state- 
ment (as worded by Mather) that “the Devil, Sin, Death, and Hell 
are but Nothing, they are but a Non-Entity:’ Coleridge defends 
Maule: 


Doubtless, poor Tom Maule meant these words in a mystic sense—God 
is & He only is together with those that have their being in Him. All true 
Entity is in Him included. But Death, Hell, &c are neither in God nor 
with God nor of God—Ergo non-Entity. 


Coleridge concludes with a bit of doggerel: 


Why at Tom Maule dost fret & foam? 
Thy own Book’s but a mauling Tome. 
Add to thy name an R: for rather, 

A Mauler are thou than a Mather! 


S.T.C.” 


Davin DAVIES 
* Bk. VII, App., art. 29, p. 96. 
*In addition to the marginalia noted here, in one instance Coleridge corrects a 


typographical error, writing “Lyncei” opposite the word Lymei (General Introduction, 
sec. 5). This error is corrected in the 1855 ed. 
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